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New York, December 14, 1916 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


Bethlehem Ore Dock 


VOL. 98: No 24 


in New York Harbor 


Features of the Hulett and Mead-Mor- 
rison Unloaders Provided to Serve the 
Various Classes of Ocean-Going Vessels 


Several unusual features have been provided in 
the new ore unloading dock of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company at Constable Hook, Bayonne, N. J., which 
will be ready for the unloading of ore from boats 
in the latter part of this month. The unloading 
plant consists of an electric substation, a machine 
shop, a Hulett automatic unloader of the stiff-leg 
type, and a Mead-Morrison unloader having a grab 
bucket operated by the rope system. Two types of 
ore unloaders were installed because of the differ- 
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Iron Ore Unloading Dock of the Bethlehem Steel Company at Constable Hook. On the 


which is located at the slip end of the main frame. 
This receiving hopper discharges by motor drive 
into a 30-ton scale hopper mounted on a larry car, 
which travels on a runway on the main frame so 
as to register the scale hopper directly above rail- 
road cars on any of the four tracks beneath the 
machine. This weighing arrangement insures all 
cars being loaded to their indicated carrying ca- 
pacity. The operating range of the machine is such 
that the bucket can extend 66 ft. from the face of 





left is a Hulett Stiff-Leg Machine and 


on the right a Mead-Morrison Grab-Bucket Unloader 


ences in boats that will be unloaded. The Hulett 
machine is especially adapted for unloading modern 
ore boats with many large hatches, while the Mead- 
Morrison unloader can operate advantageously in 
tramp steamers having restricted openings. 

The machines operate on 62-ft. 10-in. runways 
extending the entire length of a pier 1060 ft. long. 
The pier is provided with four railroad tracks un- 
der the unloaders. The slip alongside is dredged 
to a depth of 35 ft. of water at low tide and is 
connected with the main ship channel to New York 
harbor by a channel 35 ft. deep, 250 ft. wide at the 
bottom and 1400 ft. in length. 


THE HULETT MACHINE 


The Hulett unloader operates a clam-shell bucket 
of 17 tons capacity. This is rigidly attached to the 
lower end of a rotating vertical stiff leg carried by 
a walking beam mounted on a trolley which tra- 
verses a runway on the main frame. The main 
frame is propelled along the pier to line up with 
the cargo hatches of a ship being unloaded. The 
bucket discharges its contents into a 50-ton hopper 


the wharf, 44 ft. above and 10 ft. below the water 
at low tide. All the operations of lowering and 
hoisting, opening and closing the bucket, rotating 
the bucket leg, trolley traversing and moving the 
machine along the dock are under the control of one 
operator who is located in the bucket leg just above 
the bucket. In this location the operator travels 
with the bucket and is thus enabled to have an un- 
obstructed view of it in all positions. 

The weighing of the ore and its discharge into 
cars are under the control of another operator, lo- 
cated on the traveling larry car. The total weight 
of the Hulett machine is 850 tons and is carried on 
48 wheels. The power equipment is as follows: 


Hoisting one 300-1} motor 
Trolley traverse one 100-hp. motor 
Bucket operating one 100-hp. motor 
Bucket rotating one 10-hp. mot¢ 
Receiving hopper one 100-hp. motor 
Larry travel one 30-hy 

Larry hopper one 30-hp. mi 
Propelling gear one 100-hp. motor 


This machine will average one trip per minute, 
handling 17 tons per trip when working in the 
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hold of a ship with no obstructions to the free action 
of the bucket. 

The 6000-Ib. overbalance of the walking beam is 
just sufficient to allow the bucket to lower by grav- 
ity. This gives a low-power consumption per ton 
of ore handled, as the walking beam is nearly bal- 
anced. The bucket has a long reach for scraping 
the bottom of a boat in cleaning up, handles large 
quantities of ore per trip and is very easy of con- 
trol. This type of unloader is used to a large ex- 
tent at Great Lakes ports. However, the installa- 
tion at Constable Hook is the first machine of this 
type at tidewater. Some modifications were re- 
quired to-adapt this machine to unload ocean-going 
tramp steamers, as well as modern vessels with open 
holds, such as are now being built by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 


THE MEAD-MORRISON MACHINE 


The Mead-Morrison rope system unloader op- 
erates a 5-ton rope-suspended clamshell bucket. It 
employs a hinge type of boom of sufficient length to 
allow the bucket to reach 60 ft. from the face of 
the wharf. The overhead clearance is 48 ft. above 
the water at low tide. The bucket discharges its 
contents into a 50-ton receiving hopper at the front 
end of the machine on the main tower. Motor- 
operated gates on the receiving hopper control the 
discharge of the ore into a 30-ton scale hopper, 
mounted on a traveling larry car, which conveys 
the ore to the railroad cars on any of the four tracks 
beneath the machine. The operator of the ore 
bucket is located in a stationary house near the top 
of the main frame at the wharf side. The rope- 
system machine weighs about 250 tons and is car- 
ried on 40 wheels. The motor equipment 
lows: 


is as fol- 


Hoisting 
Tre 1 


Prope 


Propelling g 
Rece 

Larry car trav 12-hp 
L 


arry hopper 


This machine is capable of making two round 
trips per minute, carrying five tons per trip when 
the bucket has free access to the cargo. It can use 
a smaller clam-shell bucket which will reach the 
cargo in a tramp steamer having stanchions be- 
tween decks, narrow alleys along shaft tunnels, etc., 
which would be inaccessible to the Hulett unloader. 
The clam-shell bucket can be removed and a hook 
substituted for handling small scoop buckets where 
it is necessary to shovel the ore by hand. 


ELECTRIC SYSTEM AND CONTROL 


The electric-control apparatus on the two un- 
loaders was furnished by the Cutler-Hammer Com- 
pany and the motors by the General Electric Com- 
pany. The electric power to operate the unloaders 
is purchased from the Public Service Electric Com- 
pany of New Jersey, at 2200 volts, 2-phase, 60-cycle, 
alternating current. The unloaders use direct cur- 
rent at 250 volts, with a complete metallic circuit. 
A sub-station was installed to transform the al- 
ternating current into direct current. All the sub- 
station apparatus, which was furnished by the Gen- 


eral Electric Company, is as follows: 
~ y 5S. ¢ t Ww is 
600 r.p.m., 2 volts d 
single-phase transfo rs (two t r 
ver ) h ra 270 kva., 22 8 s 
cycles, oil-insulated, self led 
‘tor generator flywheel balancer of 250 kw 
pacity, 250 volts dc. speed range 7 


r.p.m 
The armature shaft of the machine carries a 
flywheel consisting of a number of steel plate disks 
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riveted together. This wheel weighs 12.: 
and when running at full-rated speed has a 
eral speed of 22,000 ft. per minute. The ; 
absorbs energy from the source of supply w! 
power requirements of the unloaders are lig 
gives out energy to the unloaders at ma 
power-demand periods, by virtue of the 
stored in the flywheel. The maximum dema: 
the generating station supplying the sub-stat 
reduced so that a lower power rate can be se 
as the electric power is purchased on a max 
demand basis. One rotary converter and th: 
wheel set are of ample capacity for operating 
unloaders. 

An underground conduit system of six 750. 
c.m. lead-covered copper cables connects the 
station with the contact rails that feed the 
loaders. This contact rail system consists of ty 
85-lb. standard railroad steel rails, one above ¢! 
other and 750,000 c.m. bare copper cables clamped 
to the rails for continuous bonds. Porcelain insu- 
Jators with hook bolts through rail supporting 
brackets clamp the head of the contact rail, and the 
contact shoes on the unloaders run on the unde: 
side on the base of the rails. 

The machine-shop equipment consists of a Put- 
nam 42-in. x 10-ft. engine lathe, a Reed Prentice 
16-in. x 4-ft. lathe, a 32-in. shaper, a 5-ft. radia] 
drill, a 31-in. sliding head drill press @nd a double- 
ended emery grinder. Eagh machine tool is 
equipped with individual motor drive for 2-phase, 
250-volt, 60-cycle current, which is supplied by two 
15 k.v.a. transformers in the sub-station. The ro- 
tary converters will operate only when the unload- 
ers are in operation. The complete lighting is for 
250 volts, alternating or direct current. A one- 
story brick building contains the machine shop, 
office, storeroom and sub-station. 

All the dock equipment is calculated to unload 
any class of ocean-going vessel with a saving in 
time and expense. The Lehigh Valley Railroad 
serves the ore dock and is interested in it. 





Indicating Critical Point in Heat Treatment 


The Gibb Instrument Company, Inc., Highland 
Building, Pittsburgh, has put on the market an instru- 
ment, known as the Crit-Point, for determining the criti- 
cal point in the heat treatment of steel. The construc- 
tion of this new device is clearly shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. 

The temperature at which this critical point is 
reached in each steel is determined in the laboratory 
by the aid of apparatus, and in practical application the 
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Advantage Is Taken in This Indicator of the Fact that Stee 
ses Its Magnetic Properties when Brought to the Crit 
Point in Heat Treatment 


furnace temperature is raised somewhat above 
point. The steel is put in and is brought up to what 
is supposed to be the temperature of its crit 
point. It is a well-known fact that steel in the process 
of heating loses its magnetic properties when 
brought to its critical point and the Crit-Point ¢ 
advantage of this infallible phenomenon. 
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y rough the medium of magnetic coils, contact is 
i with the steel in the furnace. A magnetic indi- 
, is placed in the circuit, which is connected 
: gh a small step-down transformer with a source 


ternating current and immediately indicates 
or not the steel has reached its critical point 
irface of the steel in time becomes non-magnetic, 
ther words, is brought up to the critical] point. 
s indicated on the meter by an approach of the 
toward the red line indicative of the critical 
As the heat penetrates the steel, and the inte- 
S brought to the critical temperature, the needle 
e indicator continues to approach the critical- 
mark. The Crit-Point, it is pointed out, does not 
re temperature. When the critical point is indi- 
n the meter, no indication is given of what the 
rature might be. The knowledge of this tem- 
ture is irrelevant; the steel is at or above the 
il point. 


A Switchboard of the Dead Front Type 


The switchboard department of the General Electric 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., has developed a type of 
hboard for general power and lighting service up 
00 volts in which live parts are inaccessible from 
front of the board. The live parts of the current 
potential receptacles are recessed to make acci- 
contact with them difficult. Further protection 
ifforded by grille work screens having hinged doors 
spring locks. In this way it is impossible for any 
ther than an authorized person holding the key t« 
r the space at the rear of the switchboard. 
lisconnecting switches are employed between all oil 
1it breakers and busbars and provide for the con- 
and rapid isolation of the breakers from the 
for inspection, changing oil or repairs without 
The board is equipped with calibrating recep- 
the front of the panel instead of the usual 
iting switches at the rear, an arrangement which, 





Parts Are Inaccessible from the Front of This 
ting-Current Switchboard Except the Current a! 
Receptacies Which Have Their Live Parts Necessed 


to Make Accidental Contact Difficult 


pointed out, permits safe and convenient calibra- 


f instruments and meters from the front, the in- 
of plugs in the calibrating receptacles connect- 
the tes#ing instruments in series with the one under- 


g test. Removable fuse receptacles of the screw 
g type are provided and enable the secondary poten- 


transformer fuses to be replaced from the front of 
switchboard without danger of contact with live 


third annua! safety exhibition of the Ohio Indus- 
Commission will be held at Columbus, Ohio, March 
10. Arrangements for the exhibits will be made a 
arly date, and Memorial Hall has been selected as 
iquarters. Manufacturers may obtain further infor- 
from J. Y. Bassell, Columbus Chamber of Com- 
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Hack Saw Machine with a Treadle 


The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., has put 
a hack-saw machine on the market. Aside from the 
fact that the machine represents a new line for the 
company, it is of interest in that it has a _ treadle 
for raising the saw frame, an oil dashpot control for 





A Tread Arrangement Is Employed to Raise the Saw 
Frame in This Hack Saw M hine Instead of Requiring the 
Oper Lift It 


the descent of the blade, a stroke adjustment and a 
frame-locking device 

The saw frame is mounted on a rectangular slide 
with a bearing 11% in. long. An adjustment for wear 
is provided as well as a quick-acting tightening device 
to hold the blade at right angles with the work being 
cut. The stroke of the saw is adjustable for stock 
ranging from 1 to 6 in. in diameter, and it is possible 
to use practically the entire length of the blade, which, 
it is emphasized, insures uniform wear and faster cut 
ting. 

The descent of the saw to the work when the ma 
chine is started is controlled by an oil dashpot. This 
arrangement, it is explained, makes 
the machine with the frame up and is relied upon to 
prevent the latter from dropping and breaking the saw 
The blade is also gradually lowered to the work with 
the result, it is pointed out, that the teeth do not bite 
in rapidly and become stripped or the saw broken. The 
treadle at the right of the base is employed 
raising the saw frame. In this way the weight of the 
operator brings the saw up instead of requiring an ex 
penditure of his strength in lifting, a feature which 
tends toward greater speed. The saw is prevented 
from dragging on the return stroke by an automatic 
locking device, which also keeps the frame at any 
height when the machine is stopped for setting the 
work. 

A tank for cutting compound and a pump are lo- 
cated in the interior of the base If desired, they can 
be removed readily for cleaning, although it is ex 
plained that this is seldom required, since the chips are 
retained in the pan of the bed and are easily taker 
away. While the machine is intended to take the 
builder’s standard 14-in. blade, 12 or 13 in. blades car 
also be used. The over-all height is 48 in. and the 
distance from the floor to the top of the table is 28 
in. The floor space occupied measures 14 x 32 ir 


: 


it possible to start 


Another Stainless Steel 


this country (U. S. 1,197,256) a non-tarnishable alloy 


Harry Brearly, Sheffield, England, has patented 
containing Y to 16 per cen or chromium and less thar 
0.70 per cent carbon 4 typical composition has 0.30 
per cent carbon, 0.30 per cent manganese and 13 per 
ent chromium. Smal! amounts up t or 2 per cent 
of nickel, copper, cobalt, tungsten, molybdenum and 
vanadium are said to be without effect on the untarnish 
able properties 
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The Power-Forging of Chain Cables’ 


How the Substitution of Power for Hand 
Welding Produced Better Chain and Worked 


an Economic 


There has been developed, during the last two 
years, at the Boston Navy Yard, a power-forging 
process for the manufacture of chain cables. Chain 
cables up to 234 in. diameter were manufactured 
by hand without any serious mechanical difficulties. 
Three-inch cables, however, presented difficulties 
due to the size of the metal and the hard labor re- 
quired of the chain makers’ helpers. 

The Panama Canal Commission required 3-in. 
guard chains for the Panama Canal and called for 





Fig. 1—Hand Welded Triplet No. 2, Open Link Chain. 
let No. 2, Open Link Chain, After Test to Destruction. 
quired. 

Stud Link Chain. 


an ultimate breaking stress of 525,000 lb. for stud- 
link chain and desired the same strength for 3-in. 
open-link chain. It was found necessary subse- 
quently to reduce the requirement to 500,000 Ib. 
and later to 450,000 lb. Private chain makers were 
unable to make the chain as good as that manufac- 
tured at the navy yard. Illustrations Figs. 1 to 4 
show test triplets submitted to the Panama Canal 
Commission by the private manufacturers. It will 
be noted that the hand-welded links are irregular 
in shape or reduced in diameter adjoining the weld, 


*Abstract of a paper read at the twenty-fourth general 
meeting of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers, New York, Nov. 16, 1916. 


*+Naval constructor, United States Navy. 


Revolution 


BY FREDERIC 


Note irregular shape of middle link. 
( Note lifeless appearance. 
Fig. 3—Hand Welded Triplet No. 1, Stud Link Chain. 


Tested to Destruction. 


in the Industry 


G. COBURN+ 


and are obviously 
links. 

The inferiority of hand-made welds is due + 
the fact that the helpers cannot hit hard enoug! 
with their sledges to drive the scarfs togethe 
The welding surfaces are not smooth since they ar: 
made by peening, forming pockets which retain slag 
which is not worked out by the hammering. Frac- 
tures in old chains show that not over 10 per cent 
of the surface was welded. The strength of the 


inferior to the power-welcd& 


Fig. 2—Hand Welded Trip- 
Broke at 364,000 Ib. 525,000 Ib. re 
Rough and irregular. Fig. 4—Hand Welded Triplet No. 1 
Broke at 390,000 Ib. 525,000 lb. required 


chain was due to its form, assisted by the tacking 
together of the scarfs. In the large chains it is 
impossible to finish the inside of the link at the 
welded end, thus leaving a hole and reducing the 
sectional area. Another serious defect in hand- 
welded chain is the wasting of material in the fire 
just back of the weld. 

The power-welded process as experimentally de- 
veloped consists briefly of shearing the bar to length 
in a power shear; bending up the end in a 6-in. Ajax 
upsetting machine; forming the scarf under a 2500- 
lb. steam hammer; bending the link by hand around 
a mandrel; welding the link under 350-Ib. single 
frame steam forging hammer, finishing the link 
under dies fitted to 3000-lb. double frame forging 
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Power Welded Triplet No. 3, Open Link Chain 
3, Open Link Chain. Tested to destruction 
ed It exceeded the requirement for stud link chain 
per fathom, and runs 6 links per fathom 


hammer; trimming off the “flash” by hand. The 
hain made by this process looked well, but would 
not meet the breaking stress requirements. This 
fault was remedied by heat treatment. 

It had been suggested that the chain be quenched 
from a temperature above the critical point and 
ibrated, if possible, with a view to stiffening and 
strengthening it. The opposite treatment, how- 
ever, namely, an air quench from a temperature 
slightly above the upper critical point was found to 


Smooth forge, regular in 
Looks tough and well put together: 
Figs. 7 

Ultimate strength 612,000 Ib For 
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shape Fig 
Broke at 

Triplets 

battleships of the 


Power Welded Triplet 
32.000 Ib 525,000 lb. re- 
This chain weighs 595 

Pennsylvania class 


ind 8—3\4-lIr Test 


be the one needed. The reason for this is that that 
severe hammer blow on the link by the steam ham- 
mer stiffens it in the welded quarter and partial 
annealing is required to soften it enough to make 
the quarters deform under the shearing stress which 
obtains there. This permits the total stress to run 
up until the fracture can be obtained by a combina- 
tion of shear and tension. The power welding and 
heat treatment process permitted the manufacture 
of open-link 3-in. chain which would stand a stress 





Fig. 9—Upsetting the Bolt 


10—Scarfing the Bolt 
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Fig. 11 Sending the Bolt Ready to bend 

as high as 550,000 to 560,000 lb. The work done up 
to this point was of an experimental nature, and on 
July 31, 1914, authority was given by the Navy De- 
partment to proceed with the chain making on a 
manufacturing basis by means of the power-forging 
process. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 





Threading the 


Preheated Link 


the Boston Navy Yard manufactured about 9 miles 
of chain ranging in diameter from 21% to 3% in. 
inclusive. The cost of the 314-in. chain was prac- 
tically $6.00 per foot or 6 cents per pound, which 
cost is still considered high because it will be pos- 
sible to effect further improvements in the manu- 
facturing process. The relative rate of speed of the 
hand-welding and power-welding process is as fol- 
lows: The production of 3%4-in. cables by hand- 
welding was three links in two days per gang, at 
which rate a single gang would require seven years 
to make the cables for a battleship of the Pennsyl- 
vania class. The production at the present by 
means of power welding is at the rate of 20 links 
per gang per day. 

In the manufacturing process, the bar iron, after 
being sheared into lengths or bolts, is transported 
in baskets, a ton or more at a time, to the upsetting 
and scarfing machine. Each scarfing unit consists 
of a special furnace, an upsetting machine and a 
drop hammer arranged practically in the are of a 
circle. The furnace is charged with from 6 to 12 
bolts, depending upon the diameter. Each bolt is 
heated for a length of about one foot and is then 
upset in the machine, as shown in Fig. 9. In the 
same heat the bolt goes directly from the upsetting 


Fig. 12—Bending the Bolt Prying scarfs apart 
machine to the 2500-lb. hammer, where it is scarfed 
as shown in Fig. 10. The flash from the drop forg 
ing is removed and the process is repeated to scart 
the opposite end of the bolt. 

From the scarfing operation, the bolts go to the 
link-bending plant, consisting of a hydraulic forg- 
ing press of capacities of 40, 60 and 100 tons re 
spectively. Ordinarily only the 40-ton cylinder is 
used and the process of bending the link is illus 
trated in Figs. 11 and 12. The mechanism for 
bending the link is mounted on a sole piece bolted 
to the body of the press. It consists of a stationary 
mandrel of the size and shape of the inside of the 
link. The bolt is clamped into the press with one 
of the scarfed ends fitting snugly one end of the 
mandrel. When the press comes forward the small 
wheel, shown in Fig. 12 as touching the link, wipes 





Fig. 14—First 


Welding Operation on Dolly Dies 
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bolt around the mandrel, leaving it in the posi- 
shown in the illustration. The small wheel is 
ried on an arbor attached to a toothed wheel re- 
ing about the geometrical center of the man- 
The wheel is rotated by a sector which ro- 

s about an arbor fixed to the sole piece of the 
hanism. It is pushed and pulled by a link se- 
ed to its end and to the head of the press. As 
as the chain link has been wiped around the 
ndrel, the scarfs are pried apart with a crow bar. 
The welding plant consists of two hammers, a 
\)-lb. double-frame steam forging hammer, and 
50-Ib. single-frame steam forging hammer. both 
rated by compressed air. The 3000-lb. hammer 
fitted with dies, similar to drop-forging dies, in 
which there is an impression of the shape of the 
This impression is not the final shape of the 
mpleted link, but is such that when the link is 


; 
_ 


\ 


Fig. 15—Second 
stretched to proof stress, it will take the shape speci- 
fied on the standard plan. 
Immediately after the link has been completed 
the chain, a new link is threaded through it, 
being brought from a preheating furnace. The 
chain being made is carried on a low jib crane with 
a trough running from the end of the jib to a point 
about 4 ft. from the ground. The new link hav- 
ing been threaded in, the chain is swung over to 
the large hammer and closed down in the dies. The 
link is then heated for the first welding heat in an 
oil forge of the ordinary type, excepting that it has 
an unusually large area of flame duct and combus- 
yn chamber. 
The division of labor in welding is: One man 
operate the hammers, one to operate the hoist 
| swing the crane, a mechanic and his helper to 
grab the link with a special pair of tongs, and a fifth 
mber of the gang, who tends the fire, helps with 
chain under the hammer, swings the crane and 
sts in setting the stud. 
The scarf is thoroughly hammered under the 
-lb. hammer, which is fitted with special dies 
horns in the form known as “dolly dies,” and 
lag worked out from between the welding sur- 
This is the most important part of the weld- 
While the link is welded in the 350-lb. 





process. 
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hammer, it is not in perfect shape. It is, there- 
fore, re-heated and when at welding heat is struck 
several blows by the dies in the 3000-lb. hammer, 
thus forming the link perfectly and completing the 
welding. 

The plant illustrated is one in which the process 
was developed but new plants will consist of one 
double-frame 1800-Ib. steam drop hammer, on either 
side of which will be installed a 250-lb. single-frame 
forging hammer, one being left-handed and the 
other right-handed. This arrangement permits two 
gangs to work on opposite sides of the large ham 
mer, each having its own crane, fire and small ham- 
mer, and dividing the cost of the large hammer be- 
tween them. 

All experimental work was done with cast-iron 
dies. Early dies were made by “rule-of-thumb” and 


a process of trial and error, which, however, gradu- 





Welding Operation 


ally developed into an engineering problem. Steel 
dies were next put in service and experiments made 
with cut and cast-steel dies, in which the latter 
proved to be superior, being cheaper and lasting 
fully as well. At the writing of this paper a pair 
of cast-steel dies have been in service 24 hours per 
day for almost every working day during a period 
of eleven months. They are still in good condition. 

It is interesting to note the economic signifi 
cance of this power-forging process of making 
chain, as it is an excellent illustration of the divi- 
sion of labor which always results in the applica- 
tion of power for operation. Where one gang per- 
formed the operations of scarfing, bending, welding, 
finishing, etc., it was impossible to substitute a ma- 
chine for the gang. But when the process was di- 
vided into its integral parts, then it was found that 
each little part was a simple one, to be done over 
and over again, and lending itself to the application 
of power. It has also this significance—that where 
the hand-welding process required a high-grade me 
chanic on each operation, the power process r« 
quired a high-grade mechanic on only one operation 

that of welding. The other operations are so 
simple that a helper can be used, the helper being 
carefully taught the particular part of the process 
that he will have to perform 





Sulphide and Oxide Inclusions in Steel’ 


A New Metallographic Method for Distin- 
guishing Them—Light Gray Spots Not Al- 
ways Sulphides — Some Practical Examples 


BY GEORGE F. COMSTOCK 


phists that all light-gray inclusions seen with 

the microscope in polished sections of steel are 
manganese sulphide. Examples of this belief are 
continually appearing, as for instance in the paper 
by Dr. Henry Fay on manganese sulphide as a 
source of danger in steel rails,+ and in Lieutenant- 
Commander Cook’s paper on “The Metallography of 
Steel for U. S. Naval Ordnance.’’+ 

Slate-colored inclusions are considered to 
silicates, and 
dove-gray  inclu- 
sions, manganese 
sulphide. To 
show the danger 
in the latter un- 
qualified assump- 
tion, it should be 
sufficient to ex- 
amine the edge of 
any piece of steel 


I: seems a common opinion among metallogra- 


be 


that is covered 
with a _§ fairly 
thick scale, and 


that has been pol- 
ished in such a 
way as to prevent 
the scale from breaking away entirely below the 
polished surface. This can be done by protecting 
the scaled edge of the specimen with some soft 
metal, or fusible metal applied molten, or ordinary 
red fiber such as electricians use for insulating. An 
examination of this scale, if the polishing has been 
done well, and the sample is preferably unetched, 
will show it to be light gray, and apparently “man- 
ganese sulphide.”” We know, however, that scale is 
chiefly iron oxide, and contains sulphur only as an 
impurity. Its similarity in appearance to man- 
ganese sulphide is shown in Fig. 1, which is a 
transverse view of the edge of a small hot-rolled 
steel rod, magnified 200 diameters. The steel has 
been etched with picric acid, but the gray scale can 
be plainly seen at the edge of the metal. The very 
dark material beyond the scale is the red fiber in 
which this specimen was clamped. to prevent the 
scale from falling away during polishing. 

In the course of several years’ work with the 
microscope on rail steel and other commercial steels 
the writer has not infrequently seen light-gray in- 


Fig. 1 


*From a paper to 
be presented at the Tn Panne a 
meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers in New 
York in February, 
1917. The author 
is metallographist, 
physical testing 
laboratory, Titanium 
Alloy Mfg. Company, 
Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
+A Microscopic In- \ 


vestigation of Broken 
Steel Rails: Manga- 
nese Sulphide’ as a 
Source of Danger. 
Proceedings of the 
American Society for ; 
Testing Materials, 2 
Vol. 8, p. 74 (1908). ‘ . 
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Transverse View of the Edge of a Small Hot-Rolled Steel Rod, Etched 
with Picric Acid, Magnified 200 Diameters 
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clusions that, from evidence given by sulphur prin 
or for other reasons, did not seem likely to be s 
phides, and in some cases these were known with: 
any doubt to be oxides, like the scale above m« 
tioned. Finally, a case of some importance aros 
where it was desired to know definitely whether ce: 
tain light-gray inclusions were sulphides or not, and 
it was not possible to decide the question from their 
color alone. 

Reference to the standard textbooks on metal- 
lography did not 
help much, 
the only real test 
described for dis 


¢ 
ror 


tinguishing ox- 
ides from _ sul- 
phides _ involved 


heating the pol- 
ished sample in a 
current of care- 
fully purified hy- 
drogen, and this 
method was con- 
sidered as too 
complicated and 
necessitating too 
much preparation 
and practice. Etching with weak organic acids was 
not found satisfactory, and neither was the method 
of using a drop of sulphuric acid and watching for 
bubbles of hydrogen sulphide gas. Tried with 
known sulphide inclusions, both these methods at- 
tacked the steel itself too strongly, or else, if the 
acids were weakened, had no effect either on stee! 
or sulphides. It was finally decided to get together 
a few specimens containing sulphides, and others in 
which oxides were known to be present, and to try 
various solutions on them until one was found that 
would attack one type of inclusion and not the 
other. 

This work had not progressed very far when it 
was remembered that boiling alkaline sodium picrate, 
which is used to darken cementite, having no effect 
on ferrite and very little on pearlite, was always 
found to attack the sulphide inclusions in a sam- 
ple, leaving black pits instead of the light-gray spots 
seen before etching. Fig. 2, for instance, shows 
some sulphide inclusions in a polished section, un- 
etched, cut from a segregated streak in a steel rail, 
where. sulphur 
prints indicated 
the presence of 
high sulphur. 
This same _ spot 
etched with boil- 
ing alkaline 
dium picrate 1s 
shown in Fig. 3, 
where the 
phides are seen to 
have been black- 
ened by this re 
agent. The dark- 


s0- 


sul- 





American Institute Sulphide Inclusions in a Polished Section Cut from a Segregated Streak in a ening seems to de 
of Mining Engineers Steel Rails. Magnified 130 Diameters. Fig. 2 is unetched and Fig. 3 has actual 
Vol. 53, p. 238 (1915) been etched with a boiling alkaline sodium picrate due to an actu: 
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ition of the manganese sulphide in 
etching liquid, so that instead of 
smooth polished surface, we now 
ve a surface full of pits or hollows, 
ere the sulphides were, and as 
se hollows do not reflect any light | 
k into the microscope with vertical 
imination, they appear black in the 

ld of view. Figs. 4 and 5 show 

ne other sulphide inclusions in a 
shell-steel billet, before and after 
etching, respectively. In this lower- 

rbon steel the ferrite-pearlite struc- 
ture*is brought out faintly by the 
etching, but not enough to interfere 
th the distinct blackening of the 
ilphides. 

When this etching with boiling alkaline sodium 
jicrate was tried on steel known to contain oxides, 
the problem of distinguishing oxides from sulphides 
was solved at once, for the oxide inclusions were 
found to be absolutely unattacked. Fig. 6 shows a 
cross-section, unetched, of a seam in the base of a 
steel rail. These surface seams are always filled 
with seale, or oxide, although the light-gray color 
has sometimes led observers to believe that man- 
ganese sulphide was present. The fact that such 
seams give light streaks instead of black spots on 
sulphur prints and etched sections, however, shows 


Sulphur 


is 


W 


f 





ection of a Seam in the Base of a Steel Rail 
6 is unetched, and Fig. 7 has been etched 


as in the 
that oxide and not sulphide is really present in 
them. -This seam, etched with boiling alkaline 
sodium picrate, is shown in Fig. 7. The oxide is 
seen to be entirely unattacked. 

The application of this solution to etching all 
grades of steel for distinguishing between oxides 
ind sulphides has not been described before, so far 
s the writer is aware. In ease of application and 
ertainty of results it is much superior to other 
methods that have been suggested for this purpose. 
One advantage is that the solution used is one that 
every metallographist should have on hand for etch- 
ng cementite in high-carbon steel. 

This same solution can be made to 
serve two purposes. It was first dis- 
covered by Kourbatoff, who recom- 
mended it for darkening cementite be- 
use it does not attack ferrite or 
pearlite. The writer makes up the 
solution according to the formula 
given in Sauveur’s Metallography and 
Heat Treatment of Iron and Steel, 
the procedure being about as follows: 

gr. NaOH are dissolved in 60 to 70 c.c. 

vater, 2 gr. picric acid are added, and 

solution is heated until the picric acid 
ssolved, when the volume is brought 
» 100 c.c. by adding more water. 

in using this solution to etch pol- 
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foregoing cases 
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ished-steel specimens, it is brought to boiling in a 
beaker on a hot plate, the specimen is immersed in 
the solution, and boiling is continued for 10 min. 
Then the specimen is removed, washed, and dried. 
The polished and etched surface may be wiped dry 
with chamois skin without affecting the results. If 
the specimen contains cracks, this wiping is neces- 
sary, and repeated washing and drying may also be 
necessary, to remove the last traces of the sodium 
picrate from the surface to be examined. The solu- 
tion may be used many times, but as the boiling 
makes it more concentrated water should be added 
occasionally to keep the volume about 100 c.c. 

Some illustrations of the practical 
use of this method for distinguishing 
oxides from sulphides follow. A sec- 
tion of a steel casting, which cracked 
while hot and in which the presence 
of oxides might therefore be expected, 
was polished. An experienced eye 
could perhaps tell which of the inclu- 
sions were sulphides and which were 
oxides, but the distinction at best 
would not be convincing. After etch- 
ing by the method described above, 
however, the difference between the 
two kinds of inclusions became evi- 
dent. The arrangement of these sul- 
phides was noteworthy, as a network 
was strongly suggested. By this 
method of etching it can easily be shown that the 
small inclusions often found in a network arrange- 
ment in the ferrite of well-deoxidized steel castings 
are merely finely divided sulphides. An instance of 
such inclusions was described by Dr. Henry Fay in 
a paper on “Some Causes of Failures in Metals,” 
Proceedings of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, Vol. 11, p. 439 (1911), and well illus- 
trated by his Figs. 16 and 17 on page 450. These 
are said to be “slag” by Dr. Fay, but their appear- 
ance is exactly similar to numerous occurrences. of 
sulphides which have come to the writer’s attention. 

A large complex slag inclusion, also in a cracked 





Complex Slag Inclusions 
unetched, and Fig. 9 is etched as 
photomicrograph 


Magnified 130 
S is in the preceding 
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steel casting, is shown unetched in Fig. 8. The 
light-colored rough-looking part of this inclusion at 
the center of the field of view was bright yellow, and 
hence considered to be sulphide of iron. The other 
light-gray portions, including the spots in the dark- 
gray part, were supposed at first to be manganese 
sulphide, and the darker part, manganese silicate. 
But when etched with boiling alkaline sodium 
picrate, only the yellow constituent was attacked, 
showing that it alone was sulphide, and the light- 
gray constituent was oxide instead of manganese 
sulphide. The appearance after etching is shown in 
Fig. 9. 

A section cut from a bar of ingot iron that was 
red-short and cracked in rolling is shown in Fig. 10, 
taken before etching. Most of the inclusions found 
here were light gray in color, but many of them had 
yellow parts attached to them at one or both ends. 
The yellow substance, which is very rarely seen in 
steel, was taken to be sulphide of iron, and the gray 
inclusions were at first supposed to be manganese 
sulphide. But the manganese content of this ingot 
iron was found to be very low, and the sulphur also 
was not high enough to allow the presence of so 
many sulphides. Consequently, it was doubtful 
whether these gray inclusions were sulphides or ox- 
ides, until the sample was etched with the boiling 
alkaline sodium picrate solution, when it was appar- 
ent at once that they were oxides, and only the yel- 
low substance was sulphide. The inclusions of Fig. 
10 are shown after etching in Fig. 11, where the dis- 
tinction between oxide and sulphide is very plain. 
One of the largest particles of the yellow constitu- 
ent was noticed, before etching, to have a spotted 
appearance, and when examined under high magnifi- 
cation it was seen to be full of very fine gray spots. 
This is evidently a eutectic of iron oxide and iron 
sulphide. Under the microscope, the large unspotted 
dark-gray areas, with the black pits due to fracture 
in polishing, were oxide, and the spotted area the 
eutectic. The oxide is darker than the sulphide. 
After a short etching with boiling alkaline sodium 
picrate the eutectic, but not the oxide, was attacked, 
for the former was now darker than the latter, and 
its structure blurred and indistinct. 

These notes are presented in the hope that the 
simple method here described will appeal to metal- 





Section Cut from a Bar of Ingot Iron That Was Red-Short 
Rolling, Magnified 130 Diameters. Fig. 10 is unetched, and 
with a boiling alkaline sodium picrate 


lographists in general as being worthy of trial in 
cases where the identity of light-gray inclusions in 
steel is in question, so that in future sulphides need 
not be called slag; and the error of calling oxide or 
scale inclusions manganese sulphide merely because 
their color is light gray may also be avoided. 


The greatest possible economy in the use of high- 
speed tool steel is recommended by the local munition 
authorities in Germany by means of the display of an 
official notice in factories and workshops. 
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Screw Punch and Die Testing Press 


A screw press designed to aid toolmakers j 
production of accurately fitting punches and di 
been developed by the Manhattan Machine & 


Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. An effort has been 
made to provide sufficient 
space for mounting the die 
in any desired position, as 
well as providing ample 
room between the bed and 
the ram. Another point, 
upon which emphasis is 
laid, is the convenience of 
handling, it being a one- 
man machine, in which the 
toolmaker does not require 
any help. 

The press consists of a 
bed measuring 18 x 36 in. 
and having a clear space 
of 26 in. between the 
standards. The top of the 
bed has 52 holes, % in. in 
diameter, tapped in the 
upper surface to enable 
the die to be mounted in 
any desired position. The 
handwheel for operating 
the punch shank is 24 in. 





le a ‘ The Die Being Tested Is 
in diameter and is mount- Clamped on the Bed of the 
ed between the standards. Press and the Punch Is 


° Forced Down by the Hand- 
A maximum clear space wheel 


of 24 in. is provided be- 

tween the bed and the ram, thus, it is explained, en- 
abling the die to be blocked up on parallels and pro- 
viding clearance for springs, cams, etc., as well as 
permitting the action of the punch in the die, the 
timing, etc., to be inspected. Another advantage 
claimed is that the punch can be lined up with the die 
and then raised high enough to enable the pressure 
pads, stripper plates, springs, etc., to be mounted with- 
out removing the punch from the press. 


One Day of Rest in Seven Discussion 


Working hours in continuous industries is one of the 
topics to be discussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, and 
William B. Dickson, second vice-president and treasurer 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, is to lead 
the discussion on “Practical Aspect of 
the Weekly Day of Rest and the Eight- 
Hour Shift in Continuous Industries.” 
This particular session will be held on 
Friday morning, Dec. 29, at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Another 
one of the sub-divisions of the topic an- 
nounced is: “One Day of Rest in Seven 
by State and Federal Legislation,” dis- 
cussions to be led by John A. Fitch, 
editor, industrial department of the Sur- 
vey; and another, “Eight-Hour Shifts by 
Federal Legislation,” led by Prof. John 
R. Commons, University of Wisconsin. 

After-the-European-War problems are 
to be discussed at the banquet of the 
association, Friday evening, and at 4 
luncheon meeting, Saturday, Dec. 30, at 
the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, health insurance is to be 
the topic. 


and Cracked in 
Fig. 11 etched 





The testing of two series of steel columns of the 
American Railway Engineering Association and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers by the United 
States Bureau of Standards has been temporarily inter- 
rupted, with the object of studying the data already 
obtained and making further supplementary tests 0” 
specimens cut from the columns. A paper on the 
strength of steel columns in tests has been completed 
and it will be published as a technological paper by the 
bureau. 








Management and Engineering Meetings 


Measuring the Manager; Humanizing the 
Plant; Evaluating the Business; and Study- 
ing the Machine Shop Discussed in New York 


E inefficiency of the manager; more about 
| he human factor in industries; the need of a 
neans for collating machine-shop information 
for the common good, and the undeveloped but 
necessary place of the mechanical engineer in indus- 
trial preparedness were conspicuous topics in the 
discussions of the meetings held last week in New 
York of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and on Saturday of the Taylor Society, the 
society organized some years ago to promote the 
«ience of management, and renamed last year. 
As usual, the meetings on mechanical engineer- 
ing subjects were numerous with simultaneous ses- 
sions on different days. The Taylor Society meet- 


ing, following the meeting of the mechanical engi- 
neers and attended by some members of that organ- 
ization, found itself like the mechanical engineers, 
for example, emphasizing a need to open the man- 
ager’s eyes to his own inefficiency, and also dwelt 
at length on the human factor. In this respect 
the management meetings were noteworthy for the 
relatively small consideration given to the mechan- 
ism of management, which has formerly received 
most of the attention, discussing instead the 
worker from the standpoint of human relations. 
The subjoined account covers these various topics 
and also some of the information developed on gas- 
power subjects, and on the heat treatment of chains. 


Machine-Shop Practice Data to Be Compiled 


At the session of Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 6, of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, held 
under the auspices of the sub-committee on machine- 
shop practice, two papers were presented. The first of 
these, by Carl G. Barth, consulting engineer, Phila- 
delphia, was on “Standardization of Machine Tools” and 
contained suggestions regarding standards of speed and 
feed series and standardized power for machine tools, 
ete. It dealt with the subject of standardization of the 
machine equipment of a shop as a whole, standard 
speed and feed series, the power of machine tools, tool- 
posts for lathes, lathe centers, T-slots and milling and 
vertical drilling machine sockets. 


Universal Speed and Feed Series 


The author strongly urges the adoption of 9 universal 
speed series by all machine-tool builders for all machines 
such as lathes, boring mills, milling and vertical drilling 
machines, ete., with the available speeds in geometric 
progression. The same procedure is recommended for 
feeds except for lathes where the feeds for plain turning 
are obtained as a constant fraction of those employed 
in screw cutting. The adoption of a standardized 
amount of power for each size of machine of a certain 
type is recommended as enabling the greatest advantage 

e derived from the adoption of a standard speed 
series. Both, however, must be adopted if the fullest 
advantages are to be realized. The form of toolpost 
recommended for lathes is that which has been in use 
for some time. The universal adoption of Brown & 
Sharpe standards for lathe centers and sockets for 
milling and vertical drilling machines is recommended, 
as well as the universal abandonment of the tang as 
a method of driving drills, a key drive being employed. 
It is planned to review the paper at some length in an 
early issue. 


Codifying Machine-Shop Practice 


The other paper, “A Proposed Plan for the Activities 
' the Machine-Shop Practice Sub-Committee,” by 
H. K. Hathaway, consulting engineer and vice-president 
Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, advocated a plan 
leading to the more rapid and positive development of 
machine-shop practice as a science and to make available 
and readily accessible to all engaged in that practice the 
knowledge now existing in scattered and unrecorded 
form as well as that which might be added as the 
science advances. He recommended the grouping and 
‘odification of the data in accordance with a logical 
e of classification and indexing which would bring 
together in the most accessible and usable form every- 
pertaining to each of the divisions and sub- 


divisions of the science, and the working out of a 
definite plan of action for procuring from members best 
qualified papers dealing with each subject covered by the 
classification, with the result that the papers when 
properly arranged would constitute a classified refer- 
ence library. Another and even larger undertaking 
recommended was the prosecution along predetermined 
lines of research that would result in definite advance- 
ment of the art, such work at present being almost 
entirely left to the enterprise of individuals or com- 
panies, with the result that there is no co-ordination 
of effort. The first part of the plan in the author’s 
opinion might be undertaken at once and a classification 
of machine-shop practice arranged to permit of easy 
expansion and correction was appended to the paper. 


HOW PROPOSED WORK SHOULD BE DONE 


This paper produced considerable discussion. In a 
written discussion submitted by Henry Hess, Phila- 
delphia, general supervision by the research committee 
of the society of the work of the sub-committees en- 
gaged in the researches outlined by the paper was 
suggested, as well as co-operation with other technical 
societies. 

Robert C. H. Heck, professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., asked for 
data on average practice on speeds and feeds in machine 
shops. 

R. J. S. Piggott, power engineer, Remington Arms- 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
agreed with the author as to the desirability of having 
data available. He mentioned conditions in a munitions 
shop where thirty-one cutting compounds formerly used 
had been reduced to seven. He stated that the work 
should be done earnestly or not at all, and blamed the 
attitude of secrecy on the part of manufacturers as being 
at the bottom of American inefficiency. With reference 
to the classification system proposed by the author he 
took exception to the statement that the Dewey decimal 
system would not serve, and stated that the latter could 
be expanded as needed. 

F. L. Eberhardt, Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., 
commended the paper as giving a plan for collecting 
interesting data, but suggested that a time limit of one 
year should be fixed in analyzing results given in the 
trade and technical journals, ete. He thought the sub- 
committee should co-operate with the research com- 
mittee of the society and believed that the greatest 
opportunity of the sub-committee was to bring out at 
the annual meeting the latest developments in shop 
practice. 

Dr. William Kent said that at the present time the 
machine-shop branch of mechanical engineering was 
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the least scientific and that the proposed plan afforded 
an opportunity for change. He suggested that the com- 
mittee procure questions from machine-shop men as a 
basis for research work and endeavor to answer 10 
questions and conduct one extended research each year. 
He was opposed to the Dewey classification system and 
favored a letter one rather than the mnemonic system 
proposed. 


MEAGER INFORMATION ON MACHINE TOOLS 


John J. Ralph said that data did not become obsolete 
as soon as was thought. He spoke of the lack of 
information about requirements for machine tools and 
said that machine shops did not know what tools were 
on the market. He suggested the compilation of factors 
about machine tools, such as floor space, depreciation, 
suitability, etc., with a view to weighing these various 
elements on a percentage basis if desirable. The 
method of testing tools for accuracy he said should be 
standardized and specifications similar to the boiler test 
rules prepared. 

Charles J. Simeon, works manager, Reed-Prentice 
Company, Worcester, Mass., spoke of the difficulty of 
solving a problem in shop practice or manufacturing 
and then finding a solution of practically if not iden- 
tically the same problem shortly afterward in the 
technical press. He considered the compilation of a 


Necessity of Measuring the Efficiency of the Manager 


Accomplishment as the sole measure of the right of 
a plant to exist was the keynote of the industrial valua- 
tion session of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, held Thursday, Dec. 7. To compete with 
European industries following the war we must, it was 
emphasized, offer good commodities at low prices. Opin- 
ion generally was that this can be accomplished only 
through complete reorganization of our industrial sys- 
tem. The fault, it was agreed, does not lie with the 
workmen so much as with the management. “Our 
greatest incompetents,” one impromptu speaker ven- 
tured, “are at the head of our plants, and a house- 
cleaning must begin there.” 

The papers which raised such enthusiastic response 
were prepared by Walter N. Polakov and H. L. Gantt, 
both consulting engineers of New York City. 


Putting Value to Industrial Methods 


Mr. Polakov, who specializes on beneficiating power 
plants, spoke on “Valuation of Industrial Properties 
versus Valuation of Industrial Methods.” His address 
in part was as follows: 

The loss to the companies from the undervaluation 
of their property is insignificant in comparison to the 
actual losses due to the lack of proper operating 
methods. The subject of correct methods of appraising 
a property is completely overshadowed by the im- 
portance of determining the proper methods of using 
this property. ... What is needed most is the correct 
valuation of operating and managerial methods in 
vogue, for overestimating the importance of property 
valuation is like trying to trace old sins instead of pre- 
venting the committing of new ones. 

It is a fact that the fixed portion of the capital in- 
vested. in real estate and equipment has materially 
increased since the tractor replaced the ox plow; modern 
factory equipment has taken the place of artisans’ tools 
and transportation is done by rail and automobiles 
instead of horses. The correspondingly increased finan- 
cial burden has created a new problem: how to absorb 
the expense of wear and tear, obligations to money 
lenders, etc., increased by adopting expensive machinery 
of production as a result of engineering progress. 

The solution offered by the financiers and accountants 
of the old school was to include in the manufacturing 
costs all the fixed charges of a plant and all the 
financial obligations of a company, irrespective of 
whether these investments or expenses contributed any- 
thing to the value of the commodity or in any way 
benefited the production. Apparently the self- 
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glossary of information highly desirable and s, 
the presentation of information in tabloid for 

Harry V. Haight, engineer, Canadian Ingers 
Company, Sherbrooke, Que., said that inform, 
cutting speeds and feeds was available now a 
before from munitions manufacturers, and wo) 
this line should give the information reques: 
Mr. Heck. 

Elmer H. Neff, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Compan) 
York City, suggested that one page of the so 
Journal be used each month to publish questio 
interest, and said that it would bring very good ry. 

Mr. Barth commended the paper as a mea: 
ending numerous experiments which were unde: 
and which could be done away with if the plan 
making data available were carried out. 

There was considerable other commendatory d 
sion. One speaker said that manufacturers wou): 
operate with the committee in research work, 
stated that colleges should be asked to solve one 
lem a year and report results. In this way the e 
tional institutions would become interested in the n 
ment and the United States would do what is }y 
done abroad and should be done here in research w 
The preparation of standard rules and forms for report- 
ing data from machine shops was suggested as the | 
thing to be undertaken. 
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evident fact that the equipment not used in production 
cannot pass any part of its value into the product was 
usually obscured by a consideration that it loses value 
during idleness and meanwhile accumulates such charges 
as rent, interest, insurance, etc. This practice mani- 
festly tends to charge against the cost of a product the 
cost of overequipment and mismanagement, thus im- 
posing on society the penalty for tolerating these con- 
ditions in the industries. 

When the cost of production increases after an in- 
vestment is made it indicates plainly either that it was 
poor judgment to make the change or that the method 
of management does not offer the opportunity to secure 
the advantages inherent in the new improvement. 

Nevertheless, the tendency of the average rate of 
profit to fall is only a manifestation of the development 
of the productive powers of society. Automatization, 
growing speed and capacity of machinery cause the 
same number of laborers in the same time to convert a 
larger quantity of raw and auxiliary materials into 
product. In other words, the fall of the rate of profit 
is not due to an absolute but only a relative increase 
of the capital invested in means of production over its 
part invested in labor. 

At the outbreak of this war our country was rushing 
headlong into a period of industrial depression caused 
by surplus production that could not be consumed in the 
United States on account of the small purchasing 
capacity of the people, and could not be exported be- 
cause poor shop methods prevented us from producing 
as cheaply as other countries. The undeveloped stage of 
our credit system contributed a further obstacle to the 
development of export. There was no incentive for us 
to plunge into the war, since there were no foreign 
markets to fight for; neither could anything be gained 
by a territorial expansion. A crisis seemed imminent, 
but the loading up of our industries with European 
orders postponed it. 

Similar circumstances in Europe culminated in the 
present great war when German methods of production 
took away foreign markets from the countries whose 
workers could not consume at home all they produced. 
If it were not for the war between the nations a war 
within the nations might have been imminent. In the 
course of this struggle the most amazing reshaping of 
principles underlying the industrial life is taking place. 
Various governments have been forced to admit that 
the industries should serve the country, not the n- 
dividuals. Handicapped by unscientific, disorganized 
production of the most necessary commodities, they have 
come to realize that the right to control and direct pro 
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tion involves the responsibility of applying proper 
thods to secure beneficial results. Furthermore, 
cedents have been established where those who were 
carrying on their business for the common good 
re denied the privilege of running it at all. 
The misuse of or failure to use the expensive 
chinery of production is not a sufficient reason to 
1er advance prices or to lower wages, as both under 
ne our future. 
The revenue-producing factor in our mode of produc 
is not the investment, but the method of its use. 
is the business of financiers to invest money in in 
tries, and they want to know what this investment 
and what return they are getting. Ultimately the 
‘stion they will ask is: What is the value of the 
thods and what do they do? 
[he use-value of the plant has nothing to do with 
cost-value and is in the highest degree unfit for the 
pose, as it varies with personnel, policy and methods. 
Unfit methods and incapable leaders are equally 
mful to both investors and consumers and their in- 
sts unite in demanding that methods of the highest 
ie be developed and put into use. 
In closing Mr. Polakov said the new business ideal 
to make men dear and products cheap. 


Charting the Management 


Mr. Gantt, in introducing his paper, remarked that 
! st efficiency has been inefficient. It has been an 
ttempt to speed up workmen and has neglected the 
inager. The chart system is beginning to measure 
» efficiency of the man at the top. “The value of a 
ing,” said Mr. Gantt, “should be measured by its 
lity to contribute to human happiness.” The plant 
| equipment have static value, while the manager 
d engineer have dynamic value. In the past only the 
tatic value has been measured. We are adding some- 
ng to the books called “Good Will.” 


THE BRITISH AWAKENING 


They have just found it necessary to make a change 

England. Lloyd George, more than any other one 
man, represents the working forces, the great produc- 
ng force, of the British Empire. It was necessary to 
sweep away the old order, and put in charge the man 
vho had made good. Now they are saying in England 
that if Britain is to win the war it must follow the 
plan Germany has been pursuing. The English had 
een seeing how much money and not how much ability 
ey could accumulate. That policy is now shown to 
have been wrong. 

temember, we are in the same class with England. 

e has learned her lesson at last. I doubt if we 

ve. If we were brought face and face to-day with the 

me problems that England has, the engineers would 
ve to handle the problem, because the financiers 
ildn’t do it. 

The representatives of the forces of production in 
\merica to-day are the engineers, and the lesson must 
be learned that it is upon these producing forces and 

t upon mere dollars that national ability rests. Amer- 
must consider first the value to the whole com- 
munity. 

| Mr. Gantt’s paper was in part, as follows: 

If there is any one thing which has been made clear 
the war it is that the most important asset which 
ther a man or nation can have is the ABILITY TO DO 

'HINGS. Our industrial and economic developments 

have in the past been largely based on the theory that 

he most important quality a man can possess is, his 
lity to buy things; but the war has distinctly shown 


+} 


I} 


that this quality is secondary to the ability to do things. 
: Che recognition of this fact is having a most far-reach- 
; g effect, for it makes clear that the real assets of a 
nation are properly equipped industries and men trained 
; operate them efficiently. The money which has been 


ent on an industrial property, whether it has been 
ent wisely or unwisely, and the amount of money 

; eded to reproduce it are both secondary in impor- 
; ‘nce to the ability of that plant to accomplish the ob- 
: for which it was constructed, and hence cannot be 
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given the first place in determining the value of the 
property. 

To determine the value of an industrial property, we 
must be able to know with accuracy the cost at which it 
can produce its product, and the amount it can produce. 
To compare two factories on this basis, their cost sys- 
tems must be alike: for, if there is a lack of agreement 
as to methods of cost accounting, there will necessarily 
be a lack of agreement as to the estimated value of the 
properties. There are many methods of cost account- 
ing; but there are only two leading theories as to what 
cost consists of. They are: 

1. That the cost of an article must include all of 


———————————————— 
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ige of 18 years, he e1 
tered the U. S. Naval Academy In 1884 he 
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idvisory board that built the four ships of the White 
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professor of engineering at Harvard University In 1913 he 
resigned to take the position of president of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute just before the transfer of Harvard's engi- 
neering department to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 


the expense incurred in producing it, whether such ex- 
pense actually contributed to the desired end or not. 
2. That the cost of an article should include only 
those expenses actually needed for its production, and 
any other expenses incurred by the producers for any 
reason whatever must be charged to some other account. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE OF IDLE MACHINERY DOES 


When plants are operated at their full capacity, both 
theories give the same cost. When, however, they are 
operated at less than their full capacity, the expense of 
carrying the idle machinery is, under the first theory, 
included in the cost of the product, making the cost 
greater; while under the second theory, this expense of 
idle machinery is carried in a separate account and de- 
ducted from the profits, leaving the cost constant. It is 
most interesting to note that, when costs are figured 
on the second basis, great activity immediately ensues 
to determine why machinery is idle, and to see what can 
be done to put it in operation. 

If we buy a machine for $1,000 we lose the interest on 
that $1,000, say at 5 per cent per year, then we have 
taxes on that machine at 2 per cent and insurance of 1 
per cent. Further, the machine probably depreciates at 
a rate of 20 per cent per year, and we must pay $50 or 
more per year for the rent of the space it occupies. All 
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these expenses, together $330, go on whether we use 
the machine or not. Thus, the simple fact of our hav- 
ing bought this machine and kept it takes from our 
available assets approximately one dollar per day. 

If now the cause for idleness is ascertained each 
day we can find the expense of each cause of idleness 
as shown on the accompanying chart. That part which 
is due to lack of orders points out that our selling policy 
is wrong, or that the plant is larger than it should be 
—in other words, that somebody in building the plant 
has overestimated the demand. It is clear, however, 
that no conclusion should be based on the figures for 
one month, but on the results for a series of months dur- 
ing which the problem has been carefully studied. If a 
mistake has been made in building too large a plant, an 
effort should be made to determine the proper disposal, 
or utilization, of the excess in order that the expense 
of idleness may be taken care of, even if no profit can 
be made. 

If the expense is due to lack of help, we must in- 
vestigate the labor policy. Expense due to lack of, or 


December 14, | 


VIEWS ON CHARTING THE MANAGER 


W. S. Rogers, president Bantam Anti-Friction 
pany, Bantam, Conn., enthusiastically endorsed 
opinions of the two speakers quoted. He said, 
handle the poor fellow at the machine and try to ; 
him part of it. He is blamed for the mismanage) 
of the men at the top, whereas most directors are t 
not for their ability but because they put the n 
money into the business. Everyone of my men 
been supplied with copies and asked to read a st 
recently published in the Saturday Evening Post 
entitled, ‘The Man Who Wanted To Be It.’” 

Carl G. Barth, Carl G. Barth & Son, Philadelph 
told of an experience in taking charge of a losing pr: 
osition and making of it a profitable business. Wh: 
he called on the president he entered the typical we 
equipped room with a long table surrounded by ma: 
comfortable chairs. The president thought he was ¢ 
ing to buy new machines and establish a scheme fo: 
making the workmen turn out more products. “Jusi 
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Charting Idle Time of Machines and Giving Reasons and Costs, All for the Benefit of the Manager 


poor, material, is an indication of the efficiency of the 
purchasing policy and storekeeping system. 

If in any case the expense of idleness is greater than 
can be attributed to all of these causes together, it must 
go in the last column as poor planning. 

In several cases, such an investigation resulted in 
the scrapping of machinery which had been idle for 
years. The space thus saved was used for a purpose 
for which the superintendent had felt he needed a new 
building. In another case it resulted in the renting of 
temporarily idle machinery at a rate which went far 
toward covering the expense of carrying that machin- 
ery. 

Still another factor enters into the value of a “going 
plant.” We all have known cases where the same plant 
operated under one manager was a failure, and under 
another a very decided success. The value of a going 
plant, therefore, consists of two elements, namely, the 
value of the physical real estate and equipment, and the 
value of the organization operating it. In considering 
the value of an organization we should realize that it 
lies not so much in the personality of the managers 
or leaders (who may die or go elsewhere) as in the 
permanent results of their training and methods, which 
should go on with the business, and are therefore an 
asset and not an accident. 

If the above premises are correct, the following fac- 
tors are important elements in determining the value 
of an industrial property: 

The cost of the product 

The capacity of the plant 

The portion of the plant operated, and 

The expense of maintenance of the idle portion. 


then,” said Mr. Barth, “I saw the picture on the wall 
of a former president and under the picture the motto, 
‘Make Men, net Money,’ and I adopted that as my 
motto and told the president that is what I wanted to 
do. I wish I could describe the look on the president’s 
face. He understood. We both had the feeling for hu- 
manity.” 

F. G. Coburn, U. S. Navy, referred to Mr. Gantt’s 
chart and asserted that it would show exactly how much 
to charge the customer and what goal in the manufac- 
turing field the plant should strive toward. 


EXPERIENCES WITH CHARTS 


H. M. Wilcox, Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, uses a chart similar to Mr. Gantt’s. It tells them, 
he said, exactly how much and where the loss is. It 
has also released energy which was not in evidence be- 
fore. Men become interested in their work when they 
learn how to improve their methods and know that a 
charting will show where the fault lies. 

A further improvement on the chart was exhibited 
by J. E. Melaney. The maximum output decided by 
test is plotted with dark lines while red lines measure 
the exact percentage of the maximum actually obtained. 

A record department should be established in every 
business, was the contribution of W. C. Brinton, con- 
sulting engineer, New York City, to chart the entire 
plant. Unless the head of the department reported to 
the general head, he feared, this unfortunate man would 
be without friends. Directors of such work should be 
capable and well paid. 

A suggestion which looks far into the future was 
made by A. C. Jackson, Miller Lock Company, Frank- 
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neluded.” 


istrial Management,” by 
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Pa. He said, “I hope for the development of the 
e industry by a chart in which all industries will 
He added that it will show what the 
ations of an industrial field are and what plants 
a right to continue in the field. 


SESSION ON CO-OPERATION OF WORKMEN 


separate session on industrial management was 
held by the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 

Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 6. It had been a 
irrangement and one of the smaller rooms of the 
neering Societies’ Building was set apart for it, 
so great was the interest that the room was 
ded and extra chairs had to be brought in. This 


ement is made to indicate what interest in man- 


ent problems there was among large numbers of 
attending the meeting. Three papers were read, 


“Aids to Secure the Co-operation of Workmen,” by 


Barney, superintendent Remington Typewriter 
-s, Ilion, N. Y.; another, “Standardization in 
Sanford E. Thompson, 
ilting engineer, Newton Highlands, Mass., and the 

“Graphical Control on the Exception Principle 


Executives,” by Frank B. Gilbreth, consulting engi- 
. Providence, R. I. 
[he discussion quickly took up the development of 


iman relation in factories. W. S. Rogers, presi- 
Bantam Anti-Friction Company, Bantam, Conn., 
some detail how his plant was started and how 
in the higher executive positions form what is 
as the senate, and the others the members of 
ouse and how matters are decided by one or the 


r or by both bodies, even, for example, the engage 


of a new salesman, who must be acceptable to 
senate. Many of his employees are stockholders 
e business. 


\rthur J. Baker, Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
y, Cincinnati, told what has been done at his plant 


cure co-operation of the workmen. One of the 
moves in this connection was to establish a health 
» and in this the important point has been the 
tion of a doctor; it is proved that he must be of the 
caliber. In their own case he has inspired con- 
e in himself and has relations with the men that 


officers of the company could not hope to secure. 


some 1600 employees as many as 250 calls have 
made in a day on the doctor and, of course, for 
apart from physical ills. His confidential rela- 
led to investigations and improvements in plant 
tions and among other things resulted in a co-op- 
luncheon arrangement operated wholly by the 
yees, the company merely supplying at the be- 
g the equipment necessary. The doctor has 
able to discuss food values, resulting in educating 
rkers respecting inexpensive but valuable foods, 
ist from the energy standpoint. 
it of these relations has grown a mutual aid 
y and the doctor has a hand in the hiring and 
r, and the whole effect is securing an attitude which 
the men a part of the plant. Besides an indi- 
bonus for individual performances, a quarterly 
is allowed if plant or department output exceeds 
stated quantity for the period, and Mr. Baker sug- 
| that the best sign of a satisfactory condition 
the plant is that at the time of the recent strikes 
‘innati, the Cincinnati Milling Machine employees, 
it suggestion, organized their own anti-strike com- 


regards the use of graphics for the guidance of 
tives, offered by Mr. Gilbreth, it is planned to give 
aper in a later issue. 


Taylor Society Contributions 


Taylor Society, besides considering scientific 
gement applications in hospitals and the planning 
ver-plant work, the latter based on a paper by 
‘olakov, had a session on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 

on Saturday evening. The afternoon session 
ed about the lack of efficiency among executives 
lustries, and the evening session discussed largely 
iestion of initiative on the part of the worker 
red under scientific management and his spirit of 
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co-operation. Besides engineers and managers, eco- 
nomists and sociologists participated, and also a leader 
of organized labor. The burden of the discussions was 
that the worker has abundant opportunity for self- 
expression under scientific management. 

The afternoon discussion was based on a paper by 
Dr. Horace B. Drury, instructor in economics and 
sociology, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, on 
the progress scientific management is making. Lieut. 
Frederic G. Coburn, U. S. N., opened the discussion 
and emphasized that too much time was commonly spent 
talking on the matter of time studies. It was also 
brought out that if the personal factor is divorced there 
is an approach to mere welfare work in the plant. It 
is argued that industry has passed the period when 
there was an utter disregard for the worker to the 
present time, when there are coercion measures to 
minimize the standards of treatment, and that the ten- 
dency now is toward a voluntary study to improve 
conditions without coercion. It was explained, for ex- 
ample, that after the Civil War men worked 12, 14, and 
16 hr. a day, sometimes with no attention to working 
conditions and nothing in the nature of welfare. At 
the present time we are having considerable legislation 
to force a minimum standard of good treatment and the 
transition is now toward the third stage. 

H. L. Gantt discussed his chart to measure the man- 
agement; this reproduced in the foregoing account of 
the engineers’ meeting. 


Appraising Industrial Plants 


John G. Morse, Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, at the valuation session of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, spoke on “Accurate 
Appraisals by Short Methods.” A review of this paper 
may find space elsewhere in this issue. “The Relation 
Between Perpetual Inventory and Appraisal Value” 
was the subject of a paper by Charles Piez, president 
Link Belt Company, Chicago, printed at length in 
THE IRON AGE of Nov. 30. John H. Gray, professor of 
economics, University of Minnesota, read a paper on 
“How Does Industrial Valuation Differ From Public- 
Utility Valuation?” He said W. J. Bryan inaugurated 
valuation under court control. The reproduction theory, 
he said, was an attempt to assure value to watered 
stock. 

Dean M. E. Cooley, University of Michigan, referred 
to a specific cas¢é where, in endeavoring to determine 
the depreciation, it was calculated that the original 
plant had cost $180,000, whereas, after 25 years it 
would cost $360,000 to replace it. The machines were 
18 to 25 years old. 

L. S. Randolph, Polytechnical Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va., decried the use of the word “depreciation” and said 
that he had found “productive life” covered a broader 
field and was more suitable. 

The appraisal commission of Pennsylvania, thought 
Morris Knowles, University of Pittsburgh, was an orga- 
nization which would prove of great value in the field 
of appraisals. A case is always referred to two engi- 
neers representing the plant and the other party with 
the chief engineer of the commission presiding. “When 
engineers face each other across a table,” said Mr. 
Kyowles, “each one can tell if the other knows what he 
is talking about.” In making appraisals, Mr. Knowles 
urged that where a sinking fund is provided a valuation 
of 100 per cent should be made; otherwise depreciation 
should be subtracted. 

Dr. William Kent, construction engineer, Montclair, 
N. J., pointed out that there are two kinds of obso- 
lescence. 1—the depreciation of a machine; 2—going 
out of the market of products, leaving machines in good 
mechanical condition. An inventory, he said, will rise 
and fall according to the condition of repair. In 
appraisals the earning power of a plant should always 
be a prime factor. 

“What is the value of the valuation?” L. K. Frank 
thought was the principal question to be considered. 
Social control, he argued, is coming, and the engineer 
should assist, not hinder it. 


(Continued on page 1350) 
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November Steel Orders 


In view of market conditions during November 
the steel trade was prepared to see the Steel Cor- 
poration report a very large increase for the month 
in its unfilled obligations, and such expectations 
were certainly not disappointed when the report 
showed unfilled tonnage at the end of November 
amounting to 11,058,542 tons, representing a gain 
of 1,043,282 tons. 

The November bookings were not made up 
largely of “open contracts” of the form that pre- 
vailed so largely in the last buying movement, that 
of 1912. There were large tonnages of rails, car 
material, ship material, and shell steel. The prin- 
cipal contract tonnage was in sheets and tin plates, 
books having been opened for the first half of 1917 
on Oct. 12. are now re- 
garded as binding, the buyer being expected to 
take out the entire quantity on time, and at the 
contract price, irrespective of market conditions. 
Dividing the total tonnage on books into open con- 
tract business and specific jcb business, the average 
date of delivery of the latter is farther ahead of 
the average delivery date of the former than has 
ever been the case before. 

From the long-range view, tonnage has not piled 
up as rapidly on the Steel Corporation’s books as it 
has in previous market movements. In October, 
1912, the increase in unfilled obligations was 1,042,- 
874 tons. In this movement the largest increase 
for a month, until last month, was the 1,024,037 
tons shown for November, 1915, not altogether as 
large an increase as was shown for October, 1912, 
and relatively a much smaller one, as the corpo- 
ration’s production is about 25 per cent greater. 
The corporation’s largest order book in the 1912 
movement was on Dec. 31 of that year, 7,932,164 
tons, practically the entire accumulation having oc- 
curred in the nine months preceding. With the 
smaller capacity of that time, the obligations rep- 
resented an average operation of 742 months. With 
the corporation’s capacity of this year, it was not 
until early last April, when the improvement in 
the steel industry had been in progress for 15 
months, that’ it reached the point of having ton- 
nage obligations equal to its output for 714 months. 
Even after the enormous bookings of last month 
the obligations were equal to the production of 
eight months. 


These contracts, however, 
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The pressure on the part of buyers to get under 
cover has been vastly greater in this movement 
than in that of 1912, but there has been the offset 
that the mills have pursued a much more reserved 
sales policy. Instead of accepting open contracts 
freely, they have confined their commitments largely 
to the sale of specific tonnages for specific use. 
They have, indeed, reserved tonnages at various 
times for certain classes of customers, only put- 
ting the business on books at the last moment. 
Thus the mills are assured of full operation for a 
much longer period ahead than was the case at 
the close of 1912, although the bare figures, set on 
paper, show scarcely any difference. 


A Remarkable Ore Year 


The cry of Lake Superior ore shortage has gone 
up so often in the season of navigation now closing 
that it may have helped to secure the abundant 
supply of iron ore indicated by late figures. All 
through the year the steel trade has appreciated 
the possibility of an ore movement inadequate to 
cope with a 40,000,000-ton output of pig iron. Be- 
fore navigation opened there were predictions that 
the machinery of transportation and of ore han- 
dling on the Lakes was not equal to getting down 
60,000,000 tons of ore in a season. It now seems 
likely that the total for the year, including all-rail 
ore, will exceed 66,000,000 tons. 

It was conceded at the beginning of the season 
that every link in the chain that connects iron 
mines and furnaces would need to hold perfectly 
throughout the seven and a half months of navi- 
gation to meet the needs of the pig-iron producers. 
It is now seen that the season has been extraordi- 
nary in the working together of all the factors in 
iron mining, Lake transport and unloading at 
lower Lake docks to secure the most favorable re- 
sults. There was a strike on the Mesaba range 
which might have brought serious curtailment of 
output but did not, and in November there was 4 
scare because of the unseasonable coming on of 
severe winter in upper Lake districts. But the 
year’s provisions for thawing ore at upper Lake 
docks were unusual, in view of the necessity of 
shipping late, and the freeze-up gave way to milder 
weather so that the closing will be the latest in 
years. There were no serious storms in the sea- 
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Fi n, at least none that scattered the fleet for any 

ng time. Added to all else that was favorable, 
r most of the season there was a foot more of 
iter than the average of 1915 and this added 
yr 8 per cent to vessel loads. The fact is that 
th all the hue over possible ore shortage, the 
ason ends with more ore on docks and in furnace 
rds in proportion to the needs of the furnaces at 
e present rate of operation, than has been the 
se in years. 

It is early to borrow trouble about 1917, but 
inder the law of averages next year might not be 
expected to have so perfect a concurrence of favor- 
able factors. For one thing, the depth of water 
in the Lake channels is now less than the average 
for the past season. The most important consid- 
eration has to do with the railroads. A shortage 
of iron ore carried with it so many serious possi- 
bilities, national and international, that in the past 
season the railroads worked as they have never 
been known to work to give the fastest dispatch 
to ore boats at Lake Erie docks. Locomotives and 
‘ars have been worn out in this service. There is 
also the fact that having catered in an unprece- 
dented way to ore shippers the railroads are now 
recognizing their obligations to traffic in other 
lines. With plenty of ore down, they are trying 
to make up for neglects in, other directions, and 
may enter the spring with larger use of their 
equipment for service from which it cannot readily 
be taken again to haul ore. It is a question how 
far cars and locomotives now under contract will 
make up for equipment worn out in the high pres- 
sure ore operations of this year. The vessel situa- 
tion will be better next year. That is admitted. 
Careful estimates indicate that new vessels to be 
completed in the coming winter and those promised 
for various times in the season of 1917 will add 
3,000,000 tons to the movement of this year. 

The continuance of a 40,000,000-ton rate of pig- 
iron production over a year is entirely possible, 
in spite of the chance of coke and car shortages in 
the next four months. That would mean a demand 
for 63,000,000 to 64,000,000 tons of Lake Superior 
ore a year. With other blast furnaces coming on, 
though they are not numerous, a rate of 42,000,000 
tons of pig iron might be reached after the new 
season of navigation opens. That, if kept up, 
would suggest some increase over this year’s ore 
movement, but it should not be overlooked that the 
season of 1916 has actually furnished a surplus 
of ore, and therefore that strain for a new record 

may not be necessary in 1917. 


Tightness in Money Reappears 


One of the measures for which the present 
Administration has claimed great credit is the 
stablishment of the Federal Reserve system. In 
ct, this effort at constructive legislation has been 
equently singled out by spokesmen for the Ad- 

nistration as its masterpiece. It has been as- 


imed that through the workings of the Federal 
Xeserve act the country is no longer in danger of 
nics, as it has been claimed that whenever a 
nancial exigency arose the necessary funds 
‘uld be automatically available for financial re- 
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lief. At last we had been given an elastic financial 
system comparable with those existing in other 
great countries. Of course, this carried with it 
the easy confidence that no such thing as a pinch 
in money rates could again take place in our finan- 
cial markets, as formerly the case every 
autumn and winter, but that reasonable terms for 
interest were assured. 


was 


Within the past few days, however, a demon- 
stration of some weakness in the workings of the 
Although 
for many months a golden stream has been flowing 
into the United States from foreign countries, a 
stream of such extraordinary extent that some 
banking interests have professed to be alarmed 
because this tremendous addition to our stock of 
actual money appeared almost to impose inflation, 
a severe scarcity of money was felt last week in 
New York and rates on call loans ran up as high 
as 15 per cent. The situation was then relieved 
by the fortunate importation of additional gold, 
but this week again a squeeze of the same kind 
occurred, showing that the situation had simply 
been ameliorated and not completely remedied 
Thus it appears that the highly praised Federal 
Reserve system has not completely solved the 
monetary situation for this country. 

The New York Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, in dwelling upon these developments, states 
that the tightness of money is caused by the re- 
duction in the money holdings and surplus re- 
serves of New York clearing house banks and trust 
companies through the Federal Reserve Bank 
located in New York City. These banks have been 
losing and surplus reserves 
every week through that channel since the begin- 
ning of November, and financial authorities have 
directed attention to the possibility of some em- 
barrassment on that account. Enormous amounts 
were thus transferred from New York, the finan- 
cial center, to other points through the Federal 
Reserve clearing house system. It is pointed out 
that the enforcing of a low level of interest rates 
in other parts of the country has served to remove 
the restrictions existing in the past upon unsound 
business developments. At the same time it has 
created new problems and a perplexing situation 
for New York banks while removing none of the 
old ones. 

It will of course be claimed that the New York 
rates of interest are largely local and that they 
apply mainly to speculation in stocks. While this 
cannot be completely denied, yet New York has 
such a commanding influence on the financial situ- 
ation in this country that high rates of interest in 
that city have a very great effect on business mat- 
ters in other sections. If it is found that the 
Federal Reserve banks are unable to restore an 
adequate amount of funds to the New York banks 
to replace to a sufficient extent what has been 
drawn from them to other parts of the country, 
interest rates in New York will, as in the past, be 
raised to a level that will attract money to that 
city, causing the pinch to be felt elsewhere. This 
has frequently been experienced in the past, and 
it was just such a condition that it had been hoped 


would be remedied by the much praised Federal 
Reserve act. 


Federal Reserve act has taken place. 


heavily in money 
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The Steel Corporation and Thompson Coal 


The sale of Greene County coal acreage just 
arranged between the Josiah V. Thompson credi- 
tors’ committee and the H. C. Frick Coke Company 
of the Steel Corporation only serves to direct at- 
tention to the fact that the Thompson coal lands 
are moving very slowly indeed. The acreage taken 
by the greatest coke-consuming institution in the 
world is only about one-fifth of the Thompson hold- 
ings in Greene County alone, and represents but a 
slight addition to the Steel Corporation’s coal re- 
serves. The appraisement made some time ago 
placed the Thompson acreage in Greene County 
at 58,403, and it appears that 12,000 acres have 
been sold to the Steel Corporation at about $500 
an acre. 

The Thompson failure occurred in January, 1915, 
when it was not entirely clear that business and 
finance had begun to recover. It has required 
nearly two years and the establishment of an in- 
dustrial pace undreamed of, with surplus earnings 
beyond former possibilities of conception, to make 
a narrow market for the coal land at a price lower 
than was paid for some of the later of the Thomp- 
son acquisitions. The price to be paid by the 
Steel Corporation represents approximately its sur- 
plus earnings at the current rate for about 15 
business days. 

It is true that in recent years the steel interests 
have become less disposed than they were ten years 
or more ago to carry large reserves of minerals in 
the ground, but at the present time large surpluses 
are accumulating, and it is impossible, on account 
of the state of the labor and machinery markets, 
to make anything like as large investments as are 
desired. The restriction as to capital available is 
entirely removed. 

The Steel Corporation’s coal holdings, as shown 
by its last report, comprise, in the North, 66,611 
acres of Connellsville coking coal and 64,848 acres 
of Pocahontas coking coal, with 96,618 acres of 
steam coal in other districts, and in the South 
317,038 acres of coking and steam coal, making a 
grand total of 545,115 acres. Thus a purchase of 
12,000 acres of coking coal represents an increase 
of 9 per cent in the Steel Corporation’s Northern 
coking-coal acreage and an increase of 2.2 per cent 
in its total coal acreage. 

The failure of Greene County coking-coal acreage 
to find a ready sale to the ultimate consumer at 
high prices was due, of course, to the rapidly in- 
creasing vogue of the by-product coking process, 
a development which Mr. Thompson appears to have 
been too busy to be able to appraise at its true 
value. By-product coking involves a totally differ- 
ent set of conditions from beehive coking. Of pri- 
mary importance is the fact that the by-product 
oven is located at the point of coke consumption, 
and the coal is brought to it, while the beehive oven 
is located over the coal. As the by-product coal 
must be shipped, it is possible to ship it from 
various points. There is competition between dif- 
ferent districts to sell coal to the by-product ovens, 
while to make feasible the building of a beehive 
plant one must provide himself with sufficient coal 
to last a considerable time. The by-product opera- 
tion is practically assured of being able to buy coal 
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year after year. Freight rates may change, 
what is the cheapest coal delivered one year 
not be the cheapest another year. Before the 
product process was improved to its present s' 
those who embraced it recognized the fact | 
while the capital outlay in ovens was very large 
relative to beehive, there was a great offset 
that it became unnecessary to make a large outla 
in coal land. 

Possibly the most important thing that has bee; 
learned in recent years with respect to the selec 
tion of coal for by-product coking is that there is 
still a great deal of information to be acquired, as 
was plainly stated by an official of the H. Koppers 
Company in a presentation of the whole subject 
of by-product coking before a section of the Engi- 
neers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania a fort- 
night ago. There are coals that were thought, a 
few years ago, to be very promising for by-product 
coking, but are not favorites now, while other coals 
formerly considered impossible have lately been 
made to produce good results. Some of the diver- 
gences are probably due to changes in the oven 
design and changes in methods of operation. Widely 
variant results are obtained by changing the pro- 
portions of the coal used without changing the coal. 
So much knowledge seemed possible of acquisition 
in the future, indeed, that the speaker observed that 
the time was coming for the formation of a society 
of by-product coke engineers which should consider 
in particular the selection and proportioning of 
coals for coking. In such circumstances it is natu- 
ral that the builders of by-product ovens should 
not rush to commit themselves as to the coal to be 
used over a period of years. 


To Promote Efficiency Legislation as Regards 
Industry 


The movement to prevent legislation antagonistic 
to efficiency in industry, started by the Committee of 
Ten, so called, out of an informal meeting of well 
wishers of scientific management held a year ago, is 
to be carried on in a broad educational way by a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The personnel of the committee is as follows: 
Homer L. Ferguson, president Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company; Richard A. Feiss, 
Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland; Charles Piez, pres- 
ident Link-Belt Company; L. S. Gillette, Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis; William 
Butterworth, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., and W. Herman 
Greul, Otis Elevator Company, New York. 


Steel-Plate Exports Exceed Records 


Steel-plate exports are assuming larger proportions 
with each month, due partly to the foreign demand 
for ship plates. The exports in September were 24,385 
gross tons and in October, 26,399 tons. This brings 
the total to Nov. 1, 1916, to 222,901 tons, or at the 
rate of 22,290 tons per month. To Sept. 1, 1916, the 
monthly rate was 21,514 tons. The previous record was 
in 1913, when the total was 223,814 tons, or 18,651 tons 
per month. 


Of the 4,759,536 Ib. of copper bars shipped in 1915 
at the Chilean port of Antofagasta, 3,976,506 Ib. came 
from the new plant of the Chile Exploration Company, 
an American corporation, the first unit of which was 
built last year at Chuquicamata, Chile. It was designed 
to treat 10,000 tons of low-grade copper ore per day. 
It began operating in May, 1915, but the full output 
was not reached until the end of the year. 
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NAVAL VS. MERCHANT VESSELS 


Shipyards Cannot Build More of the Former 
Except at the Expense of the Latter 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec., 12, 1916.—In recom- 
ending a reduction from 62 to 52 in the number of 
ps included in the building program of the General 
ard of the Navy to be appropriated for at the 
resent session of Congress, Secretary Daniels, in his 
nual report, makes the significant statement that 
‘isting conditions in the private shipyards of the 
untry, as well as in the Government navy yards, are 

such as to preclude the placing of contracts during 
he fiscal year beginning July 1, next, for more than 
12 ships, including 3 battleships, 1 battle cruiser, 3 

scout cruisers, 15 torpedo boat destroyers, 4 fleet sub- 
arines, 14 coast submarines, 1 fleet submarine tender 

and 1 destroyer tender. Concerning conditions in the 

navy yards and private shipbuilding plants the Secre- 
ry says: 

The navy yards are not yet prepared to add materially to 
facilities for construction. The private yards have obtained 

re contracts for merchant ships in the past year than 
ong period, and their facilities for building ships for tl 


are limited. Moreover, the revival in shipbuilding 


iT 


big naval program of the fiscal year 1916 have about 
ed their capacity In addition, the number of skilled 1 
the shipbuilding industry has not grown with the increased 
ind, and the demand for materials of all kinds has 
sed a rise in price and a delay in delivery It will tax 
Government and private yards, even after Ww i 
provided, to build the ships recommended for 
1918 and complete those heretofore authorized 
Che private and public yards ¢annot, unless they abandon 


ling merchant vessels, build a larger program than I 
recommended. The crowded condition of shipyards, the 
ulty of securing labor and materiat, and the rep 


to me by the officers of shipbuilding yards all unite 
convincing me that the largest program that can be cor 
icted, under present shipbuilding conditions in this 
try, is that which I have recommended, and which | 


erstand meets the policy which Congress incorporated 


*?. 
last naval bill, to wit, 156 ships to be commenced in three 


COMPULSORY PRECEDENCE TO GOVERNMENT WORK 


The Secretary foreshadows the possibility of an 
ppeal to Congress to clothe the Navy Department 
with the power to compel private shipyards to give 
precedence to Government work to meet a serious 
emergency. In this connection he says: 

he last naval bill does not give to the department a 

tional or extraordinary powers in connection with placir 


ontracts for these vessels or in obtaining materials fo 
r construction. It is hoped that the necessity will not 
of having to ask for such powers, as a number of 


shipbuilders and manufacturers have shown an attitude of 
ngness to assist the department in meeting the unusual 
ition created by the desire of the country to commence 
to expedite an entirely unprecedented naval program 
. time when the industrial resources of the country are 
dy taxed to their utmost capacity in meeting the de- 
ds of tremendous trade activity, both domestic and for- 
eign, in every branch of business It may be necessary, 
wever, for Congress to enact legislation of this character 
nsure the early completion of the program of construction 
Concerning the building of warships in navy yards 
Secretary reviews the work done during the past 
ar in improving the construction facilities at New 
rk, Mare Island, Philadelphia, Boston, Portsmouth, 
N. H., Norfolk, Va., and Charleston, S. C., as the result 
’ which, he says, war vessels ranging from battle- 
ships down to submarines may be built in these yards. 
Continuing, he says: 
addition to this accomplishment, the recent naval act 
izes the expenditure of $6,000,000 for fitting navy 
s for ship construction, and steps are being taken to fit 
for the construction of capital and other ships. It is 
lently expected these improvements will be far enough 
inced so that some of the ships to be provided for in the 
l act of the coming session of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
laid down at these yards. 


EARLY START ON ARMOR PLANT 


On the subject of the purchase of armor and the 
struction of a Government armor plate plant, the 
retary describes his negotiations with the armor 
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manufacturers which he says resulted in saving “in 
less than four years the rather neat sum of over 
$2,000,000.” This saving, he says, was due to the fact 
that “the Navy Department, making public the lack of 
competition, refused to pay the higher prices demanded 
and urged Congress to erect a Government plant.” 
He adds that plans are now being prepared for the 
building of the armor plant for which Congress appro- 
priated $11,000,000 at the last session and “early in 
the new year” work will commence on its construction 
and when completed “not only will the Government be 
in position to make a portion of its armor at lower 
prices than it has been paying, but improvements in 
the manufacture of armor plate by our experts will 
belong exclusively to our Government, an advantage 
not to be lightly regarded.” W. L. C. 


LATER.—Secretary Daniels has advised the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs now engaged in drafting 
the annual naval appropriation bill that he will submit 
an amendment to the bill compelling shipbuilders, steel 
companies and other manufacturers to give preference 
to Government orders for military supplies. In his tes- 
timony before the committee to-day he said he had 
reached the conclusion that such an amendment was 
necessary to hasten warship construction. He asserted 
that the shipyards were not only filled with merchant 
work but were unwilling to attempt any form of novel 
construction. The Secretary made no comment upon 
the fact that innovations in shipbuilding are as costly 
as in other lines of manufacture and that the limits 
of cost fixed by Congress for the battle cruisers and 
scout' ships are believed to be considerably below the 
actual cost of building them, to say nothing of the fact 
that all the leading shipyards are now rejecting mer 
chant work tendered at prices guaranteeing handsome 
profits. 


Foreign Trade Convention at Pittsburgh 


As chairman of the National Foreign Trade Coun 
cil, James A. Farrell issued the call this week for the 
fourth convention under the auspices of the council to 
be held at Pittsburgh, Jan. 25, 26 and 27. The general 
topics to be discussed are the following: 


1. Conditions in foreign market ifter the war, Including 
I European ecor lianes nd the measures necessary 
to ifeguard American foreign trade, a well as the foreign 
trade aspect of the American cariff system 
Co-operatior n foreign trade The necessity for the 
relief of exporters from the restriction of the anti-trusi 
laws, whicl now oblige them individually to meet com 
binations of foreign rival encouraged by foreign govern- 
ments to resist American competition, and often to sell to 
combinations of foreign buyers, equipped to depress the prices 
of American products 
3 Shipping The revival of the American merchant 


marine 


1. Foreign investment of American capital in its relation 


to oversea commerce 
Problems of the smaller manufacturer How this class 


of industries, producers and merchants may more effectively 
enter foreign markets 


The group session plan, which gave such good re 
sults at the St. Louis and New Orleans conventions 
will be followed again, and in these meetings experi- 
ences will be interchanged and advice given in an in- 
formal way by those who have had most to do with 
export trade. The subjects of stated papers include 
“European Reconstruction,” by W. W. Nichols of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, chairman of the American 
Industrial Commission to France; “Foreign Trade 
Aspect of the Tariff,” by Willard Straight, vice-presi- 
dent American International Corporation; “Government 
and Foreign Trade,” by Edward N. Hurley, chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission; “How Commercial 
Organizations Can Aid Foreign Trade Development,” 
by F. J. Koster, president of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil will present to the convention a report on world 
trade conditions after the European war. Robert H. 
Patchin, secretary of the council, will speak on the need 
for enacting the Webb bill, already passed by the House 
and now before the Senate, permitting American cor- 
porations to co-operate in the export trade. 


1 
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NEW BATTLE CRUISER BIDS 


Four Shipyards Offer to Build at Cost Plus 10 
to 15 Per Cent Profit 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12, 1916.—The Navy De- 
partment is about to undertake an experiment in the 
letting of contracts for warships which is a decided 
innovation. Arrangements will probably be made on 
the basis of bids opened Dec. 6 for the construction of 
the four battle cruisers, Nos. 1 to 4, authorized by the 
last naval appropriation act, the Government agreeing 
to pay the actual cost of building plus a percentage of 
profit to be determined by the Secretary of the Navy 
and the bidders, possibly with the assistance of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Contracts for the con- 
struction of one cruiser each will probably be awarded 
to the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, the Union Iron Works, the Fore River Ship- 
building Corporation and the William Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Engine Building Company. 

In recognition of the fact that the battle cruiser is 
a new type of warship in the United States Navy, hav- 
ing engines six times as powerful as those installed 
in any other war vessel and with a required speed 
many knots in excess of the swiftest battleships, Con- 
gress, in the last naval appropriation act, authorized 
the Secretary of the Navy, if he should deem it to the 
public interest to do so, to contract for the building 
of these four vessels on a basis of cost plus a reason- 
able profit. The pressure on the leading shipyards of 
the country has become greater daily since the naval 
appropriation act was passed and the department has 
already been obliged to re-advertise three of the four 
scout cruisers because of the unwillingness of private 
shipyards to undertake their construction within the 
limit of cost fixed by Congress. 


BIDS FOR BATTLE CRUISERS 


Naval officials, therefore, were not greatly surprised 
when the bids for the battle cruisers were opened to 
find that all the bidders declined to fix an upset price, 
proposing only to build the vessels on a basis of cost 
plus a profit ranging in the various bids from 10 to 
15 per cent. The proposals in detail were as follows: 


Class 1 Department's design 
Class 2 Hull and equipment of department's design 
machinery of bidder's design 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, 
Newport News, Va 
Class 1 
1 vessel, at Newport News, within 51 months, for actual 
cost plus 10 per cent as profit 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass 


Class 1 or class 2; if class 2 machinery of the Curtis turb'ne 


geared type; 180,000 shaft hp.: 

1 vessel at Quincy, within 48 months, for actual cost plus 
15 per cent profit, or such percentage of profit as Fed- 
eral Trade Commission may determine to be reason- 
ible 

Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal 
Class 1 or class 2; if class 2, machinery of the Curtis turbine 
geared type: 180,000 shaft hp 

1 vessel at Alameda or San Francisco, within 48 months 
for actual cost plus 15 per cent profit, or such percent- 
age of profit as Federal Trade Commission may deter- 
mine to be reasonable Vessel to be in accordance with 
plans. specifications, modified form of contract, etc., 
submitted by Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation for 
these vessels 


William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company 
Philadelphia, Pa 


1 vessel at cost plus 10 per cent commission 


Three of the four bidders submitted extended state- 
ments of the reasons for their inability to take on the 
battle cruiser contracts at upset prices. 

While the Secretary of the Navy unquestionably has 
authority to make contracts for the construction of 
these vessels on a basis of cost plus a reasonable profit, 
a complication is seen in the fact that in appropriating 
for these ships Congress fixed a total cost limit of 
$16,500,000 each. Under another provision of the naval 
appropriation act the Secretary may pay a bonus not 
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to exceed 20 per cent of the cost of the ships fo: 
pedited delivery so that if the periods of constry 
stated in the proposals are reduced to the satisfa 
of the Secretary he will be in position to pay 

800,000 each for the four cruisers. 

Inasmuch, however, as the bidders decline t 
even this sum as an upset price the Navy Depart 
finds itself in a quandary concerning its authority 
let the contracts. It is probable, therefore, that 
partment officials will confer with the leading mem}. 
of the House and Senate Naval Committees in addit 
to consulting the law officers of the Department bef 
making any awards. In any event it is understood that 
if contracts are made on a basis of cost the margi: 
of profit to be allowed by the Governmert will be the 
same in case of all contractors. In the opinion of nava 
experts it will not be practicable for the Department 
to consider a proposition made by the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Corporation to employ a sliding scale by 
which the builder’s profit will decline as the cost ex- 
ceeds an agreed estimate and vice versa. Ww. L. ¢ 


Steel Corporation’s Largest Order Book 


Unfilled orders on the books of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration at the close of business on Nov. 30, 1916, were 
11,058,542 tons, the largest total ever recorded. This 
was an increase of 1,043,282 tons over the orders re- 
ported as unfilled on Oct. 31, 1916, a month previous, 
This is also a record for one month’s expansion. A 
year ago on Nov. 30, 1915, the books showed 7,189,489 
tons and on Nov. 30, 1914, only 3,324,592 tons. The 
orders at present are over three times those at the 
same time two years ago. The following table gives 
the unfilled tonnage at the end of each month from 
January, 1913: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 

BS DC aeiesaeu enoens 4.248.571 4,613.680 7.827.368 
Pereary seccawia 7 8,568,966 4,345,371 5,026,440 7,656,714 
op es 9! $31,001 4,255,749 4,653,825 7,468,956 
BOE. 6 rieesaeees 9.829.551 4,162,244 4,277 068 6,978,762 
ee ee .. 9,937,798 4,264,598 3,998,160 6,324.322 
June . 9,640,458 4,678,196 4,032,857 5,807,317 
SO saahvoen eeava 9,593,592 4,928,540 4,158,589 5,390,556 
RR Sacaceaaes 9,660,357 4,908,445 4,213 331 5,223,468 
September ....... 9,522,584 5,317,618 2,787,667 5,003,78 

RI a oe ee 10,015.260 6,165,452 3,461,097 4,513,767 
November ........ 11,058,542 7,189,489 3,324,592 4,396,347 
LOBOS? .aausdan ~~ werban 7,806,220 3,836,643 4,282.108 


Past High Prices for Pig Iron 


The Matthew Addy Company, Cincinnati, in its mar- 
ket report under date of Dec. 9, gives the following 
interesting reminiscence of past high prices: “Our 
memories do not go back to the year 1864, but George 
H. Hull, who was a member of the old firm of Addy, 
Hull & Co. (one of the predecessors of this company), 
calls our attention to the fact that in the boom of 
that year iron advanced from $16 to $80 a ton. He 
writes us that consumers at that time came into our 
old office and deposited their money, saying, ‘Give me 
iron at any price you can get in exchange for this 
money,’ and then an advance of $5 per ton a week was 
not unusual. So, while this present market is full of 
sensational features, its sudden advances in price have 
not been without precedent. Nor have the recent ad- 
vances been as great as was the case 52 years ago. 
Then the end of the war boomed the iron trade, while 
now war itself is doing the trick.” 


A new plant of all steel construction will be built 
by the Weimer Chain & Iron Company at Avon, Pa., 
along lines that were followed in the erection of the 
Weimer machine shops at Lebanon. The new plant will 
be 40 x 220 ft. Plans are now being drawn for the 
improvement. Twelve fires are now running at the 
company’s old plant, two having been lighted this 
week, and its full capacity of 100 tons is being turned 
out. 


Chester, Pa., made its second contribution to the 
Norwegian merchant marine when the 400-ft. steel 
tanker Golaa was launched at the Chester Shipbuilding 
Company’s yard on Saturday, Nov. 25. 
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TO RECONSTRUCT EUROPE 


1erican Steel Will Be Required for Some Years, 
According to S. A. Benner 


so completely has Europe made war a business that 

erica will be called upon to furnish the steel for 

ope’s reconstruction and developme:t after the 
This is the opinion of Samuel A. Benner, Euro- 

n representative of the American Steel Export Com- 

y in London and Petrograd, who has just returned 

this country. He says that England, Russia and 
France have commandeered all factories for military 

and have turned all their energies from construc- 

» work to the manufacture of ammunition. 

Mr. Benner believes that for several years after the 
return of peace the steel capacity of the world will be 
nsufficient to replace worn-out machinery and factories 
ind to take up the building which was stopped by the 
var. All the steel going to Europe at present, he says, 

being used for the manufacture of munitions of war 

in extending railroads for military purposes. 

The capture of many Russian mines and factories 
in Poland has caused a shortage of steel in Russia. 
The output of ingots in Russia is said to be about 50,- 
000 to 60,000 tons a month, which is about one-half of 
the production before the war. Russia has mobilized 
0,000,000 men and has placed her skilled laborers in 
munitions plants. All of the industries of the country 
ave been mobilized to push the war to a successful 

nclusion. 

France has lost her largest steel-producing plants 

Germany, and is dependent upon her steel imports. 
\ complete system of portable railways has been 
‘onstructed behind the lines. 

Steel production in England, which before the war 
averaged about 8,000,000 tons a year, has risen to 10, 
000,000 tons, Mr. Benner estimates. The exact figures 
ould not, of course, be obtained owing to military 
e! sorship. 

Railroad building is being rushed in all countries, 
Mr. Benner observes. Russia, in particular, has been 
forced to take great strides to meet the military pres- 
sure. The government controls about 80 per cent of 
the railroad mileage and as private charters expire it 
takes over other lines. About 4000 miles of double 
track a year is being built, principally to the new port 
f Alexandrovsk, which is to surpass Archangel in size. 
Most of the system to Vladivostok has already been 
louble tracked. 

Mr. Benner estimates that the Allies are now pro- 
ducing 1,000,000 tons of shells a month, including the 
supplies from the United States. This estimate includes 
Great Britain, Italy, Russia, Canada, France and Japan. 
He believes that there is no thought of peace in the 
Allied capitals. Everywhere is the preparation to pur- 
sue the war. Lloyd George’s cabinet, he thinks, is 
determined to reverse the misfortunes of the Allies and 
to push the war until their desires are accomplished 


+ 


Two New Cambria Blast Furnaces 


At a meeting of the directors of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Company held last week it was decided to 
lild two additional blast furnaces at the Johnstown, 
Pa., plant of the Cambria Steel Company. Both will be 
f large size. Both will be pushed rapidly to completion 
ind one is expected to be ready for blowing in in May, 
1917. It is the intention of the company to have one 
blast furnace available for the production of ferroman- 
ganese and other ferroalloys and for special irons. 





One of the two blast furnaces of the Central Iron & 
Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., which have been idle 
nee Dec. 31, 1913, will be blown in next April, and 
rrangements are now being made for the necessary 
ipplies of fuel from the company’s mines in West 
Virginia. and ore from the Mohawk mine on the 
Mesaba range. The company also plans to place in 
ervice another 130-ton open-hearth furnace about June 

1917. This will increase the steel] output about 30 
er cent. Four open-hearth furnaces are now being 
perated. 
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: Reserve for Mechanical Engineers Cooling in furnace reduces tensile strength from 49 

‘i 47,000, reduces impact resistance from 150 to 90, a: 

! A paper which attracted much attention was “An creases elongation and reduction of area. 

i“ Illustrated Review of the Development of Our Fleet Cooling in air increases tensile strength from 49, 
and Naval Stations” by W. L. Cathcart, consulting 50,500, increases impact resistance from 150 to 240 an 
engineer, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. In this paper the neces- —— ee — Cee ee 5 

| sity for constructing a large navy, particularly capital ee ne Se ee eee eee eanee eee 


57,000, increases impact resistance from 150 to 340 an 
duces elongation from 36 to 31 per cent. 

Quenching in water increases strength from 49,000 to 
000, increases impact resistance from 150 to 400 and re 


ships and destroyers, if this country is to maintain its 
position among the nations of the world, was clearly 
brought out, and it followed as a matter of course that 


| the berthing and repair stations must be corrospond- _ elongation from 36 to 25 per cent. 
ingly developed. Increase of the temperature from which the material 
In the discussion which followed, the idea that the cooled or quenched above 950 deg. C. slightly decreases tensil; 
engineer must take a more prominent place in public strength, increases elongation and reduction of area 


affairs was emphasized by a number of the speakers. ‘°°S "ot appreciably affect impact resistance. Tempera 
Rear-admiral Edwards urged the development of navy © °°? des. C. gives best results. The higher the drawing 

. . temperature, the greater the decrease in tensile strength 
yards and said that a naval base was required on the 


; ante increase in elongation. Drawing has little effect on impact r 
Gulf of Mexico or at any rate somewhere along the sistance. Increased time of annealing slightly decreases te: 


Southern coast, since no drydocks capable of taking our  gile strength and slightly increases elongation, reduction of 
large men-of-war were available there. He recom- _ area and impact resistance. 

mended the cutting of the naval program, if necessary, 

to provide the funds for the development of such a base. GAS PRODUCER FOR BITUMINOUS COAL 


Carl G. Barth, consulting engineer, Philadelphia, 
spoke of the way in which the shops at the navy yards 
were run, speaking particularly of conditions as they 
existed in the New York yard some eight years ago, 
where inefficient operation was caused, for example, 
by inability to get the proper speed of the shafting. 

D. S. Jacobus, advisory engineer, Babcock & Wilcox 


The first paper presented at the gas power session, 
held Thursday afternoon was by O. C. Berry, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. It covers investigations 
made by the author at the University of Wisconsin and 
afterward at Purdue on a recirculating producer in 
which the steam supplied for the gasification process is 
Company, New York City, said that the engineer would introduced through a steam jet blower and provides the 
have to take a broader stand in civic and governmental! ene of circulating the eon The question of the 
affairs. Heretofore he had stuck close to his profes- Y@™0us forms of blowers suitable for this purpose is 
sion but now the engineering societies would have todo %°P° into at some length with special reference to the 
more in the future, it being up to them to decide “© of the least steam to deliver the required amount of 
whether they should get away from engineering or form 82° the ability of the blower to give continuous per- 
a new general society of engineers. The success of the formance without clogging up or varying the delivery 
recently conducted industrial census was commented on. of the gas, freedom from excess tar precipitation, a 

M. E. Cooley, dean of the departments of engineering of access for cleaning and freedom from influence - 
and architecture, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, the amount of gas delivered due to changes in the char- 
Mich., spoke of the work which the engineering colleges acter of the fuel column. The eee temperature for 
were doing in preparing men for naval service. He had the recirculated gases precipitate the minimum 
made a thorough investigation of the curricula of the —— of tar was investigated and between 550 and 
engineering schools and the military and naval acade- 900 deg. Fahr. was found to be the preferred oe 
mies and found that apart from special military train- The recirculating producer designed by the author is 
ing and discipline, the engineering schools gave from described. Among the considerations that the producer 
85 to 90 per cent of the work covered by the Govern- ®#* designed to meet = simple construction, ability ” 
ment academies. He was in favor of attendance at mil- stand eee eee of poking, ready means for cleaning 
itary camps or participation in summer cruises to help out clinker and ash, air and recirculated gases — 
supply the military training and discipline. enter evenly over the entire area of the bottom of the 

Dr. Ira N. Hollis, president, Worcester Polytechnic fuel column, aoe distribution of the steam through the 
Institute, Worcester, Mass., said he approved thorough- for combustion, free air circulation in all parts of 
ly of the participation of the society in public affairs the fuel column, delivery of gas from the producer so 
and considered it necessary to the continuance of the °° to cause an even circulation through the upper part 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers as a useful rs ee column and the delivery of tar-free gas at 
part of society. Preparedness in his opinion was much aes ‘ : : bce 
more than military drill and meant general service. He Godfrey M. S. Tait, consulting engineer, ee oe 
suggested the formation of an engineer reserve to ton, D. C., said that the information contained _ 
enable the society to do its part in time of war by —— would be of use to other investigators. He ao, 
releasing officers from stations on shore for active duty. siders the single-zone up-draft producer with tar — 
This he believed would supply a connecting link between ing apparatus the best and cited 7 — where such . 
civilian and military operations which was very nec- producer required only 15 ae week for cleaning 
oneare. and oiling even though Illinois slack was used as fuel. 

: He believes, however, that the investigation under com- 
mercial conditions should be continued. 

In the paper on “Heat Treatment of Wrought Iron Edward Rathbun, second vice-president, Rathbun 
Chain Cable,” by Naval Constructor F. G. Coburn, U. Engineering Company, Toledo, Ohio, discussed the paper 
S. N., and W. W. Webster and E. L. Patch, assistant from the standpoint of an engine builder. He believed 
naval constructors and students at the Massachusetts In- that the paper was an excellent laboratory development 
stitute of Technology, the manufacture of power welded and showed a way toward conducting tests, but con- 
chain was gone into at some length. This it developed sidered it limited as 4n aid to commercial operation. He 
became necessary at the Boston Navy Yard on account thought that the cleanliness of the gas should have been 
of a strike of the hand chain makers in July, 1914. The considered after the producer was developed. He found 
properties of the iron used were touched upon and con- in his experience that bituminous gas was cleaner than 
siderable information given on the heat treating and that produced from anthracite coal. The down-draft 
testing of the links. The conclusions brought out by the _ producer is objectionable, as it gives gases having a low 
laboratory experiments were as follows: heat value and thus reduces the capacity of the engine 


HEAT TREATMENT OF LARGE CHAINS 
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which it was connected, while a gas having a high 
t value increased the flexibility of the engine. 
H. F. Smith, secretary and general manager, Smith 
; Power Company, Lexington, Ohio, was impressed 
h the care with which the problems were worked out, 
the process outlined had limits which should be 
ne in mind. He believed that a gas having a high 
t value would be best for commercial work and 
ted that while brazing was hard with gas having a 
ie of 120 B.t.u., it was easy where the value was 
B.t.u. 
W. B. Chapman, president, Chapman Engineering 
mpany, New York City, considered the work in per- 
ting the producer creditable, as well as advancing 
ting. He thought that a producer using soft coal 
ild not be depended upon to give uniform gas. The 
‘ing of a deep fire bed was difficult and he stated 
at the fire arched across in sizes up to 8 ft. in diam- 
r, this fact being depended upon by the builders of 
chanical producers to revolve the fire as the walls 
f the producer revolved. This results in the formation 
avities which if not broken down would result in the 
very of non-uniform gas. The regulation of the 
ount of air to the amount of gas produced was not 
y and recirculation of the gases was apt to cause a 
‘op in capacity. 


SAMPLING AND ANALYZING PRODUCER GAS 


[The next paper, on the “Commercial Sampling and 
\nalysis of Producer Gas,” was presented by Philip W 
Swain, New Haven, Conn. The paper pointed out that 

e were a number of ways aside from making a com- 

te gas analysis by which the quality of producer gas 

ild be judged more or less accurately. Low carbon 

xide, as determined by an Orsat or a recording car 
on-dioxide machine, meant good gas and efficient 
producer operation, other indicators of gas quality being 
the carbon monoxide the appearance of the test flame 
nd the reading of a recording calorimeter. In the 
future the standard way of determining gas quality 
would probably be by the use of a recording calorimeter, 
but at present both this instrument and the recording 
arbon-dioxide machines are likely to give trouble and 
get out of order. 

A sample of the producer gas to be analyzed should 
be drawn from a pipe in which there was a continuous 
flow of fresh gas from the main, care being taken that 
there was no variation in pressure in the gas entering 
he sampling bottle. The sample must be drawn from 
the entire main and represent the average gas over its 

tire cross-section, and further should be drawn at a 
rate proportional to the flow of gas in the main. A 
two-bottle device, which the author designed for gas 
sampling, is described and illustrated. This permits 
iccurate measurement and the control of the flow of 
water from the sampling bottle. It has a bubbling 
pipette for rapid absorption and can determine the car- 
bon-dioxide by absorption or by explosion. Another 
form of portable instrument, which consists of an 
rdinary Orsat outfit which has been adapted to the 
analysis of producer gas, is illustrated. While the 
ipparatus is fairly accurate, it is not as convenient 
ind rapid in operation as one specially designed for the 
analysis of producer gas. 

Harry F. Smith, secretary and general manager, 
Smith Gas Power Company, Lexington, Ohio, compli- 

nted the author on the practical way which the paper 
vas prepared. He believed that a word of caution was 
necessary against using carbon-dioxide only to give a 
eneral idea of the quality of the gas. In support of 

; contention he cited a number of cases where, with 
{ per cent of carbon-dioxide, the heating value ranged 
from 155 to 205 B.t.u., and with a percentage of 6.4 it 
ranged from 165 to 189 B.t.u. and also others where gas 
having a heat value of 205 B.t.u. varied in carbon- 
lioxide content from 4 to 13 per cent. 

Another speaker stated that the subject of sampling 
ind analysis of gas deserved more consideration from 
Wners of producer gas plants than was given it. The 

rsonal equation was even more important in producer 
eration than in the operation of steam plants. 

In closing the discussion the author stated that he 
vas well aware that carbon-dioxide could not be relied 
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upon to give a general idea of the quality of the gas. In 
preparing the paper, he stated, he had sent letters to a 
number of practical men in the gas producer field asking 
for their opinion on this subject, and three-quarters of 
them had replied that it was entirely practical to take 
carbon-dioxide as an indicator of the quality of the gas. 


JOHN E. SWEET MEMORIAL 


Memorial addresses in honor of the late Prof. John 
E. Sweet, founder of the society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, were delivered Wednesday, Dec. 6, at the 
annual meeting of this society. 

Worcester R. Warner, Warner & Swasey Company, 
Cleveland, gave the principal address. He referred to 
the letter of invitation written by Professor Sweet to 
Mr. Warner in 1880 to become a charter member of 
the society. At that time the mechanical engineer, was 
an indefinite personage, his profession not being in- 
cluded in the college curricula. Consequently, Professor 
Sweet had to invade the ranks of the mechanics and 
foremen for membership to the new society and there 
he found Mr. Warner. 

Capt. Robert W. Hunt, Robert W. Hunt & Co., said, 
“Professor Sweet's life was as simple as his mechanical 
ideas.” 

Prof. Albert W. Smith, now dean of Sibley College, 
Cornell University, said the two typical qualities of the 
character of his former teacher were clearness of 
thought and deep human sympathy. For the would-be 
inventor he always carried a “needle to prick hot-air 
balloons.” but having bursted these useless ideas he was 
anxious to offer constructive advice. 


John H. Barr was chairman of the exercises 


England’s Production of Shell Steel 


That England would be entirely independent of for- 
eign steel supplies by March, 1917, was the statement of 
Dr. Addison, of the British Ministry of Munitions, to 
a party of journalists which visited the Woolwich ar- 
senal recently. This was made possible, he said, be- 
cause of the extensions of steel plants effecting a 
probable saving of about £6,000,000 per year, assuming 
the carrying out of the present program. During the 
Somme offensive, he added, the expenditure of ammu- 
nition had been about 10 times the weekly rate in Jan- 
uary, yet there were more filled shells in France now 
than at the beginning of the war. He thought that 
dilution of the working forces could not go beyond a 
certain point. There is essential work which can only 
be entrusted to the physically vigorous. The new pro- 
gram, he calculated, is eating up explosives in thousands 
of tons. 

As to male labor, two new factories for explosives 
must need 21,000 workmen and he predicted that at 
least 315,000 additional men and 100,000 women work- 
ers would be necessary, if the augmented program was 
carried out. The control of the country’s entire stock 
will be necessary, resulting in a greater interference 
than ever with private trade. He predicted that in- 
dustry is going to be equipped better than ever before 
and that manufacturers would be more inclined than 
ever to adopt scientific and late methods, and that it 
would be essential in all extensions contemplated that 
the plant be up-to-date. 


Mechanical Engineers Research Plans 


Sub-committees on research have been appointed by 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. One 
of these is to consider bearing metals. Its chairman is 
C. H. Bierbaum of the Bierbaum-Dollar Company and 
vice-president of the Lumen Bearing Company, Buf- 
falo, and the other members of the sub-committee are 
Prof. H. Diederichs, Sibley College, Cornell University, 
and John A. Capp, chief of the testing labora- 
tories, General Electric Company, Schenectady. An- 
other of the sub-committees is to study fuel oil, of 
which Prof. R. Danforth, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, is chairman. Sub-committees have also been 


appointed on flow meters, on the cutting action of ma- 
chine tools, on lubrication and on worm gearing. 
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EFFECTS OF PEACE NEWS 


Price Possibilities in the Steel Market 
Heavy Domestic Demand as Seen in Steel Cor- 
poration Orders 

The one day that has elapsed since the surpris- 
ing announcement of Germany’s peace proposal has 
shown no traceable effects in the steel market. If 
actual negotiations for peace should be undertaken 
in the near future it is conceded that the develop- 
ments in the steel industry would be highly im- 
portant; but at present the trade is dominated by 
the belief that at this stage no basis of agreement 
can be found on which the war can soon be ended. 

All calculations of domestic buyers and sellers of 
steel have long been based, not on the imminence of 
peace, but on the indefinite continuance of the war 
and the present price structure has been built up by 
the war. The effect on prices of actual negotiations 
for peace, should they come, is not overlooked in the 
current discussion, and until there is an actual re- 
jection of the Berlin offer to discuss terms buying 
for farther future deliveries will naturally be re- 
stricted. 

For months contracts between American steel 
manufacturers and the Allies have been drawn so as 
to guard against an abrupt falling off in the demand 
for war purposes. A stipulation in some contracts 
is that if shell steel is not specified the buyer shall 
take commercial steel in some form, as rails, plates 
or shapes. 

Concerning the Steel Corporation’s increase of 
over 1,000,000 tons in orders in November, it is 
stated on authority that out of nearly 2,500,000 tons 
booked in that month less than 10 per cent is to be 
classed as export war business. As to the propor- 
tion of the shipments from mills in recent months 
that should be credited to war demand estimates 
differ. In munitions steel and finished shells the 
country has probably been turning out 4,500,000 to 
5,000,000 tons a year. 

The German peace proposal came just as greater 
efforts were being put forth on behalf of Great 
Britain and France to get American steel. This 
week one sale of 30,000 tons of 82-mm. rounds is re- 
ported for delivery in the first quarter of 1917. The 
price was about 4'ec. One or two steel companies 
have been negotiating for the sale of round lots of 
forging steel, and from Canada it is intimated that 
all the steel that can be furnished from this side will 
be taken. 

That Chicago district mills contributed 500,000 
tons or about half of the Steel Corporation’s gain 
in unfilled orders last month indicates the activity 
of domestic buyers, particularly the railroads. Al- 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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ready fully 450,000 tons of rails have been sold ther: 
for delivery in the first half of 1918. An additiona! 
20,000 tons has been taken by the St. Paul road. 
making its total 60,000 tons. It is expected that the 
Pennsylvania railroad’s orders for 205,000 tons of 
100-lb. to 130-lb. rails will soon be placed for 1918. 

The Railroad situation in the Valley and Pitts- 
burgh districts has gone from bad to worse. A 
number of blast furnaces are short of coke, due to 
recent embargoes, and some are likely to be forced 
out of blast. Shipments of finished material are 
also seriously hampered and the closing of some 
mills may be necessary if product accumulates fur- 
ther. 

The week’s advances in finished steel products 
have been chiefly in spikes, which have long been out 
of line, in tie-plates, sheets, and in iron and rail 
carbon bars. Some producers have put up spikes 
$10 a ton; Western producers with more modera- 
tion have made a $2 advance. Wire products are ex- 
pected to go higher, probably $2 or $3 a ton, before 
Jan. 1. 

It is expected that the contract price on sheet 
bars for the first quarter of 1917 will be fixed at 
close to $50. For export billets and sheet bars $60 
has been paid, and a Central Western sale of ingots 
for domestic consumption was made at $55. 

The pig iron market has lost its feverish activ- 
ity and in some districts there is a marked falling 
off in demand. Prices have reached a level that 
causes buyers to hesitate. Bessemer iron for ex- 
port has sold at $35, Valley furnace, and on a more 
limited scale of buying domestic users have paid 
that price. Foundry iron has advanced $1 in some 
markets but in other districts is unchanged. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 12, 1916. 


Reports of Germany’s willingness to enter into peace 
negotiations reached Pittsburgh at noon to-day and are 
the subject of much discussion in iron and steel] circles. 
A violent break followed in the local stock market, but 
the reports had no effect whatever on prices of iron and 
steel products, which continue as strong as ever. In the 
past week Bessemer pig iron has advanced squarely to 
$35 on export and domestic sales. Prices on semi-fin- 
ished steel are no higher, but very few sales are being 
made, as the steel cannot be obtained. Domestic ferro- 
manganese is up about $10 per ton, sheets are slightly 
higher, railroad spikes are up about $10 per ton, prompt 
coke has sold up to $8 per ton, heavy steel scrap is up $1 
to $2 per ton, and low phosphorus melting stock from 
$4 to $5. Another advance on wire products is expected 
before Jan. 1, and there may be advances on other kinds 
of finished material. As the close of the year ap- 
proaches, the usual slight falling off in specifications on 
some lines is noted. The car situation is worse, and 
blast furnaces in the valleys and in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are suffering greatly for want of coke. It is not 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Dex 13, Dec. 6, Nov. 1 », Dee. 15 


Pig lron, Per Gross Ton 1916 1916. 1916 1915 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia... 829.50 $28.50 $25.00 $19.50 
Yo. 2. Valley furnace.... 31.00 30.00 25.00 18.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti... 25.90 25.90 22 90 16.90 
‘o. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 23.00 23.00 20.00 14.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 30.00 28.00 "6.00 18.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 30.00 30.00 26.00 18.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 30.00 30.00 25.00 17 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 35.95 34.45 29.95 19.4 
Malleable Bess., Ch’go*.. 30.00 28.00 26.00 18.00 
tray forge, Pittsburgh.. 29.95 29.95 25.95 17 

S. charcoal, Chicago 31.75 31.75 25.75 19.2 


Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Tor 


Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 38.00 38.00 ts.00 2S OF 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill 40.00 £0.00 10.00 50.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 55.00 55.00 5250 20 00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. 55.00 55.00 52.50 31.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 55.00 55.00 59 50 31.06 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 80.00 80.00 76.50 52.0 
O.-h. billets, Phila....... 60.00 60.00 55.00 36.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh. . T0.00 65.00 65.00 40 04 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 3.159 2.909 2 659 1.959 
[ron bars, Pittsburgh.... 3.25 3.25 2.85 1.80 
iron bars, Chicago.... 2.75 2.75 2.65 1.7 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... 3.00 3.00 2.75 1.80 
Steel bars, New York.. 3.169 3.169 2.919 1.969 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. 4.25 4.25 4.25 1.96 
Tank plates, New York. 4.419 1.419 4.419 »169 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh. 3.25 3.25 2.80 1.70 
Beams, ete., New York 3.419 3.419 2.969 1.86 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 2.85 2.85 2:70 1.70 
S} elp, sheared steel, P’gh 2 00 3.00 2 20 1.80 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. 3.25 3.25 3.10 1.90 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries ir 
the Chicago district is 50c. per ton 


inlikely some stacks will soon blow out if coke ship 
ments do not improve quickly. 


Pig Iron.—Prices on Bessemer iron have advanced to 
$35, Valley furnace, no sellers quoting less than that 
price, while some ask $36 to $37. There have been prob- 
ably half a dozen or more sales of Bessemer in lots 
ranging from 200 tons to 1000 tons at $35, and we also 
note a sale of 2500 tons of standard Bessemer for ship- 
ment to Italy at the same price. Some sellers are ask- 
ing $32 for basic iron, but this has not been reached in 
actual sales. We note one sale of 5000 tons of basic for 
second quarter delivery at $30, Valley furnace. An 
open-hearth steel plant in the Wheeling district is un 
derstood to have closed late last week for 10,000 to 12,- 
000 tons of basic for delivery in the second half of 1917 
at about $30, Valley furnace. It is said part of the iron 
was secured from other districts. There have been 
small sales of No. 2 foundry iron at $32 to $33, Valley 
furnace, but the general market is $31 to $32. We 
juote standard Bessemer iron, $35; basic, $30 to $31; 
gray forge, $29; malleable Bessemer, $30, and No. 2 
foundry, $31 to $32, all at Valley furnace, the freight 
rate for delivery in the Pittsburgh or Cleveland district 
being 95c. per ton. 


Ferroalloys.—In the past two or three weeks there 
have been heavy sales of domestic ferromanganese for 
delivery in the first half at $160 to $165 at furnace. 
Several makers, however, have advanced their price on 
80 per cent to $175 at furnace. English 80 per cent is 
held at $160 to $164, seaboard. We quote 18 to 22 per 
‘ent spiegeleisen at $50 to $55, and 25 to 30 per cent at 
$65 to $75, delivered. We quote 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
for delivery next year, in lots up to 100 tons, at $100; 
100 tons to 600 tons, $99; and over 600 tons, $98, all per 
gross ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We now quote 9 per cent 
ferrosilicon at $39 to $41; 10 per cent, $40 to $42; 11 per 
cent, $41 to $43; 12 per cent, $42 to $44; 13 per cent, 
$43.50 to $45.50; 14 per cent, $45.50 to $47.50; 15 per 
ent, $47.50 to $49.50; and 16 per cent, $50 to $52. We 
juote 7 per cent silvery at $29.50 to $30; 8 per cent, $30 
to $31; 9 per cent, $30.50; 10 per cent, $31; 11 per cent, 
$32; and 12 per cent, $33. These prices are f.o.b. at fur- 


Dec. 13, Dec. 6, Nov. 15, Dee, 15, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1916 1916 1916 1915 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28. P’gh 4.25 400 3.65 2 50 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 6.00 ». 0 9.25 $.¢9 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 3.00 3.00 2.8 + 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 2 95 2 95 2 a0 l 90 
Fence wire, base, P’gh 2.9% ~.9 =. 50 1.5 
Barb wire galv.. P’gh 8.8 5.8 40 ~oe 


Old Material, per Gross To 


Iron rails, Chicago $29.00 $29. 00 $25.00 $16.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia 27.00 25.00 23.00 19.00 
Carwheels, Chicago 22.00 21.50 16.50 14.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 22.50 22 50 18.00 15.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 27.00 26.00 21.00 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila »4.00 24.00 19.50 Lh i> 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go 23.50 23.50 20.50 15.75 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 223.00 20.50 17.00 15.25 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 21.00 20.00 18.00 15.75 
No. 1 cast. Ch'go( net ton) 16.50 16.50 15.50 13.75 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila 27.00 26.00 23.50 20.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go (net) 26.00 6 00 1 00 1h. 2% 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Over 
Furnace coke, prompt $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $2.75 
Furnace coke, future 4.00 100 3.75 ? 40 
Foundry coke. prompt S00) 7.50 7.00 2.4” 
Foundry coke, future Ga » 00 5.00 + O00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers. Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York 35.50 34.50 32.50 19.75 
Electroly coprer, N. ¥ toe 4.5 32.50 19.56 
Spelter St Louis 11.50 12.50 11.2 16.50 
Spelte New York 11.7 12.75 11.50 16.75 
Lead, St Louis 7.0 7.40 6.90 ; ; 
Lead, New York 7.00 7.50 7.00 i” 
Tin, New York 53.00 14.37% 44.12% 37.65 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y 14.00 14.00 13.00 39.00 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh. 86.50 $6.00 $6.00 $2.50 


nace, Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, and Ashland, 
Ky., all of which have a freight rate of $2 per gross ton 
to the Pittsburgh district. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—It is practically impossible 
to find semi-finished steel for sale at any price. A large 
Youngstown producer was in this city late last week 
scouring the local market for ingots, and is said to have 
picked up several small lots for which above $55 at ship- 
ping point was paid. The export demand for billets and 
sheet bars is still heavy and probably $60 could be ob- 
tained on these inquiries for base sizes and carbons, but 
those having the inquiries say they cannot find the steel. 
Prices on contracts for billets and sheet bars for first 
quarter delivery will be fixed about the 20th of this 
month, and it is said will be clése to $50 at mill. We 
quote base sizes and base carbons of Bessemer and 
open-hearth billets and sheet bars at $55 to $57.50, mak- 
er’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown; forging billets, $80 
for sizes up to but not including 10 x 10 in., and for car- 
bons up to 0.25. 


Plates.—Inquiry for steel cars seems to have quieted 
down and no important orders were placed the past 
week. The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company has 
awarded 25 steel gondolas to the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is in the mar- 
ket for 500 steel hoppers, and the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company for 1500 mine cars. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany will furnish the steel plates and armor plate for 
two battleships to be built at Newport News, and will 
divide with the Cambria Steel Company the plates for 
two ships to be built at Camden, N. J., by the New 
York Shipbuilding Company. The nominal price of the 
Carnegie Company on sheared plates remains at 3.50c. 
at mill, with no promise as to delivery. Several other 
plate mills that can ship in the second and third quar- 
ters are quoting sheared plates at 4c. to 4.50c. at mill. 
On small lots for fairly prompt shipment, prices range 
from 4.50c. to 5c. at mill, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material—Some good sized jobs were 
placed the past week and inquiry is reported active. The 
American Bridge Company has taken 1300 tons of bridge 
work for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 2000 tons for the 
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Southern and 5000 tons for the Lehigh Valley. The 
same company took 2500 tons of steel for extensions 
to the plant of the Crucible Steel Company of America 
at Harrison, N. J. The McClintic-Marshall Company 
has taken 2400 tons for new steel buildings for the 
National-Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, the 
Austin Company of that city having the general con- 
tract. The same fabricator took 3200 tons for a new 
plant for the National Malleable Castings Company. 
We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 3c. at 
mill, with no promise of delivery, and from 3c. to 3.25c. 
for second and third quarter shipment in 1917; small 
lots from warehouse stock, 3.50c. to 3.75c., Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—It is reported that the order of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for 205,000 tons of standard sec- 
tions is to be placed this week. Makers report the new 
demand for light rails active, with an advance in prices 
likely in the near future. We quote 25 to 45 lb. sec- 
tions at $47; 16 and 20 lb., $48; 12 and 14 lb., $49, and 
8 and 10 lb., $50, in carload lots, f.ob.. at mill, the 
usual extras being charged for less than carload lots. 
We quote standard section rails of Bessemer stock at 
$38 and of open-hearth $40, per gross ton, Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—A wide range in prices is being quoted by 
the different mills on blue annealed, Bessemer black 
and galvanized sheets. It is said that several sales 
of carload lots of No. 28 Bessemer black sheets have 
been made at as high as 5c. per lb. at mill, but this is 
regarded as above the regular market, the sales evi- 
dently being for exceptionally prompt shipment or hav- 
ing some other unusual condition attached to them. The 
leading interest has not changed its price of 4c. on 
such sheets, but has practically none to sell for at 
least first quarter, while outside mills are quoting 
from 4.25c. to 5c., a fair range of the market being 
4.25c. to 4.50c. The same applies to blue annealed and 
galvanized sheets, as much as $5 per ton difference in 
prices being quoted by different mills for the same 
gage. It is reported that galvanized sheets have sold 
higher than 6c. for prompt shipment. Sheets of all 
grades are scarce, and most mills are sold up through 
the first quarter and some partly through the second. 
We quote blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, at 3.75c. 
to 4c.; box annealed, one-pass, Bessemer, cold-rolled 
sheets, No. 28, 4.25c. to 4.50c.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.75c. 
to 6.25c., and No. 28 tin mill black plate, 4.10c. to 
4.25c., all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.—Practically all that the mills can turn 
out in the first half of 1917 is under contract at $5.75 
and $6 per base box, but on current orders the makers 
are quoting $6.50 to $7 for primes and practically the 
same prices for wasters. Several are quoting as high 
as $7.25 for wasters and $7.50 for primes for shipment 
from stock. We also note that a very large amount 
has been sold for delivery in the second half, the price 
to be fixed later. On terne plate, prices have been 
advanced by most makers from 25c. to 50c. per base 
box. We quote bright plate, 14 x 20, at $6 to $6.25 
per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, on contracts for delivery 
in the first half of 1917, and small lots from stock at 
$6.50 to $7 per base box at mill. We quote I. C. terne 
plate, 107 lb., at $7.15 to $7.65, and 200 lb. carrying 
8-lb. coating, at $11, the usual advances applying for 
heavier weights and coatings. 

Shafting.—Most consumers are covered through the 
first quarter and some of the larger ones through the 
first half of next year. Makers report specifications 
active, with prices firm, but deliveries are being made 
more promptly by several of the makers. It is said 
that the 20 per cent discount is allowed only on very at- 
tractive orders and that it may disappear entirely be- 
fore long. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 20 to 15 
per cent off in carload lots and 10 per cent off in less 
than carload lots for first quarter and first half of 1917, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—There has been 
a sharp advance in prices on railroad spikes and track 
bolts. The demand for spikes is reported better while 
that for track bolts has been heavy for some time. We 
now quote track bolts with square nuts at 4.85c. to 5c. 
to railroads, but in Chicago and at other Western 
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points lower prices are being named. We quote tr: 
bolts at 5c. to 5.25c. in small lots to jobbers, bas, 
Track bolts with hexagon nuts take the usual advan 
of 15c. per 100 lb. We quote railroad spikes as fo! 
lows: 9/16 in. and larger, $3.40, base; 7/16 and 1% in. 
$3.50, base; 5/16 and % in., $3.75, base; boat spik 
$3.65, base, all per 100 lIb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—Makers, and the trade as well, ey 
pect another advance of $3 to $5 per ton on or before 
Jan. 1. The demand for wire nails and wire is sti! 
abnormally heavy, and export inquiry is also active. 
mostly from Canada. Mills are sold up for two or 
three months, and it is said wire nails for prompt 
shipment bring 15 to 25c. per keg advance over regu 
lar prices. Owing to the bad car situation all the 
mills are still much behind in deliveries. Prices in 
effect at this writing are as follows: Wire nails, $3, 
base, per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, including 
large head barbed roofing nails, taking an advance over 
this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire is $3.05 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 6 to 9, $2.95; galvanized wire, $3.65; galvanized 
barb wire and fence staples, $3.85; painted barb wire, 
$3.15; polished fence staples, $3.15; cement-coated nails, 
$2.90, base, these prices being subject to the usual 
advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
freight added to the point of delivery, terms 60 days 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 
on woven wire fencing are 53 per cent off list for 
carload lots, 52 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 51 per 
cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—The new demand is still heavy, but 
some large makers are not selling many rods, needing 
practically their entire output for their own finishing 
mills. The demand from Canada has been active for 
some time, and quite large shipments are being made to 
that country. On a recent fairly large inquiry a local 
mill quoted $75 per ton for No. 5 soft rods, but has 
not yet obtained the order. We quote soft Bessemer, 
open-hearth and chain rods at $70 to $75 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills report the demand heavy 
for both iron and steel bars. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany is understood to be practically sold up for all of 
1917 on steel bars, and other large makers are about 
filled up for the first half. The nominal price of steel 
bars is 2.90c. at mill, with no promise of delivery, but 
makers that can ship in the latter part of the first 
quarter or early in the second quarter are quoting 3c. 
to 3.10c. at mill. The demand for reinforcing steel bars 
is heavy and prices are strong. We quote refined iron 
bars at 3.25c. and railroad test bars at 3.40c. in carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Makers refer to the new demand 
as heavy, both from domestic and export customers, 
and they are about as far back in shipments as ever. 
Deliveries of steel bars by the mills are still bad and 
the shortage in cars is holding up shipments to a con- 
siderable extent. Another advance in nuts and bolts 
on or before Jan. 1 is expected. Discounts are as fol- 
lows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more where the 
actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 lb., 
with terms 30 days net or 1 per cent for cash in 10 
days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 per cent; small, cut 
thread, 40 and 7% per cent; large, 35 per cent. 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 
per cent: small, cut thread, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; large, 40 
per cent 


Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 5 per 
cent; large, 30 and 5 per cent Bolt ends, h. p, nuts 40 per 
cent; with c. p. nuts, 30 and 5 per cent. Lag screws (cone or 


gimlet point), 50 per cent. 

Nuts, h. p. sq. and hex., blank, $2.60 off list, and tapped 
$2.40 off; nuts, c. p. c. and t. sq., blank, $2.20 off, and tapped, 
$2 off: hex., blank, $2.50 off, and tapped, $2.25 off. Semi- 
finished hex. nuts, 60 per cent. Finished and case-hardened 
nuts, 60 per cent. 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45 and 10 per 
cent 


Rivets.—The new demand is fairly active, but most 
large consumers are covered over the first quarter and 
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some through the first half. Export demand is also 
heavy. Recent shipments were made to India and 
\frica. Makers’ prices are firm as follows: Button- 
head structural rivets, % in. in diameter and larger, 
<4.25 per 100 lb., base, and conehead boiler rivets, same 
izes, $4.35 per 100 lb., base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms 
are 30 days net or one-half of 1 per cent for cash in 
10 days. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—Nearly all consumers are 
overed for the first quarter on the basis of $6.50 per 
100 lb. at mill, but makers state they have not yet 
opened their books for sales for delivery in the second 
half. On current orders for fairly prompt shipment, 
makers quote $7 for fair-sized quantities up to $7.50 
per 100 lb. for small lots. Terms are 30 days net, less 
2 per cent off for cash in 10 days, delivered in quanti- 
ties of 300 lb. or more when specified for at one time. 


Hoops and Bands.—The nominal price of steel hoops 
remains at 3.25c. and steel bands at 2.90c., with no 
promise of delivery, but mills that can make shipments 
in the first quarter or early in the second quarter are 
juoting steel bands as high as 3.25c., with extras as 
per the steel-bar card, and steel hoops at 3.50c. at mill. 
Nearly all consumers are covered over the first quarter 
and some over the first half of next year at lower prices 
than are noted above. 


Wrought Pipe.—The Philadelphia Company of this 
ity has closed for about 12,000 tons of iron pipe and 
8000 tons of steel pipe of various sizes, for delivery 
through 1917. This was divided among local, Youngs- 
town and Wheeling mills. The Pierce-Fordyce Oil As- 
ociation, operating in Oklahoma and Texas, is in the 
market for 100 miles of 8-in. line pipe for delivery in 
Healton, Okla., and Fort Worth, Tex. Most of the 
larger pipe mills are sold up for the first half on 
lap-weld sizes of iron and steel pipe, but on butt-weld 
sizes they can make delivery fairly promptly. Several 
large makers report that their orders for pipe this 
year will show an increase of 30 to 40 per cent over 
last year. Discounts in effect on black and galvanized 
iron and steel pipe are given on another page. 


Boiler Tubes.—The market is very firm and an ad- 
ince in prices is looked for at any time. Mills making 
n and steel tubes are largely sold up for the next 
to eight months or longer, and tubes for fairly 
prompt shipment bring premiums over regular prices 
Discounts are given on another page. 


Coke.—Only about two weeks remain for blast fur- 
naces that desire to contract for coke for the first half 
of next year to get under cover, and it is believed that 
everal large contracts now pending will shortly be 
closed. Some furnacemen that have not covered now 

eem disposed to pay as high as $4 for high-grade 

e for delivery over the first half, but not all pro- 
lucers are willing to sell at that price, believing they 
will get more. There is a fair demand for prompt 

ke. The car supply is reported slightly better, but 

still far from being satisfactory. We quote best 
grades of furnace coke for prompt shipment at $7.50 

$8, and on contracts $4 or higher, per net ton at 

en. Best grades of 72-hr. foundry coke for spot 

shipment are held at $8 to $8.50, and on contracts from 

to $6.50, several makers of foundry coke having 

high reputation in the trade asking the higher price. 

The Connellsville Courier gives the output of coke in 
he upper and lower Connellsville regions for the week 
ended Dee. 2, as 419,377 net tons, an increase over the 
previous week of 11,208 tons. 


Old Material.—Dealers are predicting a famine in 
rap used for steel-making purposes. Early last week 
les of high-grade steel melting scrap were made at 
5 and $26 per ton, but in the last day or two several 
irge local consumers who have bought 10,000 tons or 

more have paid as high as $27, while $28 is reported 
have been paid for part of it. There is a heavy 
lemand for low phosphorus melting scrap, and it has 
ld from $35 to $36 per ton, delivered, some sellers 
w quoting $37. There is a moderate demand for 
orings and turnings. We note sales of 600 tons of 
turnings at $13.50 and about 1000 tons of borings at 
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close to $15, delivered. Prices being named by dealers 
at this writing for delivery in Pittsburgh and other 
consuming points that take Pittsburgh freight rates, 
per gross ton, are as follows: 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben- 
ville, Follansbee, Brackenrjdge,-Sfa- 
ron, Monessen, Midland ard Pitts- ; 
burgh, delivered.. vet owe vet $27.00 to $28.00 
No. 1 foundry cast 23.00 to 24.00 


and Cam-, 


Rerolling rails Newark 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 

Franklin, Pa oe -aeeee 30.00 to 31.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap.... 22.00 to 23.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends, 

f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh : 

district ee ; Re ee ee ee aain waht 7.50 to 18.50 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock.. 21.00 to 22.00 
Railroad grate bars ; nice ‘ 13.00 to 4 00 
Low phosphorus melting stock. ...+ 386.00 to 37.00 
Iron car axles 48.00 to 560.00 
Steel car axles : avenKeat . 48.00 to 50.00 
Locomotive axles, steel . 50.00 to 561.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap — 19.00 to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings wocees BECO 146.90 
Old carwheels 23.00to 24.00 
Cast-iron borings 14.50to 15.00 
*Sheet bar crop ends 29.00 to 30.00 

: 1 railroad wrought scrap ...- 23.00to 24.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 17.00 to 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 19.00 to 0.00 
*Shipping point 


Chicago 


CuIcaGco, ILL., Dec. 12, 1916.— (By Wire.) 

Of the increase of 1,000,000 tons in the unfilled ton- 
nage of the Steel Corporation, as just reported, it is 
estimated the Illinois Steel Company is responsible for 
one-half. The record-breaking sales of November could 
hardly be maintained through this month, and daily 
bookings are a little more than 50 per cent of the No- 
vember average. Rail sales of 1918 now exceed the 
expected output for the first six months in this dis- 
trict, based on a gait of 70,000 tons per month, total 
bookings approximating 450,000 tons. Current inquiry 
for cars includes about 14,000, while in the past week 
some 2000 were bought. Among the mill products 
prices have been advanced $2 for spikes, $5 for tie- 
plates, $5 to $10 for sheets, while quotations for iron 
and rail-carbon bars are moving upward toward 3c. at 
the mill. Out-of-store sheets are now $5 per ton higher. 
Pig iron at Chicago has advanced to $30 at the furnace 
and cast-iron pipe is up an additional $2. The freer 
offerings of dealers’ scrap retarded somewhat the up- 
ward movement of prices for those grades, but railroad 
scrap continues to mount, with rerollers selling at $32 
and iron axles in excess of $40 per ton. 


(By Mail) 

Pig Iron.—The market presents a varied assortment 
of inquiry, with resultant sales of a wide range in 
analysis and price. Buyers are generally covered 
through the first half, and transactions having to do 
with deliveries within that period are for 
purposes to cover additional business taken, or for 
the purpose of adjusting mixtures. The amount of 
iron from either Northern or Southern furnaces avail- 
able for first-half delivery is now small, and the pro- 
ducers are disposed to distribute the limited quantities 
they have to sell rather pointedly as favors. There 
is also some iron to be had for delivery in December, 
but for this special prices are being asked. The relative 
scarcity of iron for first half delivery explains the 
willingness of some of the Southern furnaces in par- 
ticular to sell in the second half at lower prices. For 
that delivery recent sales have been made on the basis 
of $23, Birmingham, with quotations ranging upward 
to $24. Few of the furnaces, however, are quoting 
openly, requiring rather that their representatives sub- 
mit offers. For competitive high-phosphorus Northern 
iron, prices representing a spread of 50c. to $1 per ton 
over the Birmingham basis are being secured. Strong 
Northern foundry iron, malleable Bessemer and basic 
are held at $30 at furnace, and sales have been made 
at that price. For Lake Superior charcoal iron, we 
quote delivery prices at Chicago to include a freight 
rate of $1.75. The following quotations are for iron 
delivered at consumers’ yards, except those for North- 
ern foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic irons, which 
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are f.o.b. furnace, and do nut include a switching charge 
averaging 50c. per ton. 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5..$31.75 to $32.75 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 1....... 32.25to 33.25 
Lake Superior charcoal, No, 6 and 


ENE > td Ss ee as eh oe a ee eo ee 32.75 to 33.75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1l........ccwcess 30.50 
Northern coke founary, No. Zi... scsccicsses 30.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3............... 29.50 
Northern high phosphorus foundry........ . 28.00 
Southern coke No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft 27.50to 28.50 


Southern coke No, 2 f'dry and 2 soft 27.00to 28.00 
Malleable Bessemer ...... ry oe a 30.00 


Se ee ee ere wii WiGhrG ae dg ei o OS Ole 30.00 
Low phosphorus ; Sis a Latina 40.00 
Silvery, 8 per cent ; aa 35.50 to 36.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent. 40.50to 42.50 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Rail bookings at Chi- 
eago for 1918 now total about 450,000 tons, commit- 
ments which will fill the mills well into July of that 
year. A number of the important roads are still un- 
provided for. Tie-plates have been advanced to a 
minimum of $55 and sales have been made at that price, 
including 900 tons to the Pennsylvania Lines. Spike 
prices also have been adjusted and 3.50c. is now the low 
quotation. Quotations are as follows: Standard rail- 
road spikes, 3.50c. to 3.60c., base; track bolts with 
square nuts, 4c. to 4.50c., base, all in carloads, Chicago; 
tie-plates, $55 to $60, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard sec- 
tion Bessemer rails, Chicago, $38, base; open hearth, 
$40; light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., $44; 16 to 20 lb., $45; 12 
Ib., $46; 8 lb., $47; angle bars, 2.25c. 


Structural Material.—Outstanding car inquiry in- 
cludes 1000 box for the Northern Pacific, 2500 refriger- 
ators for the Union Pacific, 2000 gondolas and 1000 box 
for the Norfolk & Western, 500 coal cars and 750 gon- 
dolas for the Nickel Plate, 1000 box and 100 tank cars 
for the Gulf Coast Line, 1200 hoppers and 400 cabooses 
for the New York Central Lines, 1500 hoppers for the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake City, 500 stock 
ears for the Great Northern, 500 automobile cars for 
the Illinois Central, 200 hoppers for the Atlantic Coast 
Line and a scattering of about 500 other cars in lots of 
50 to 100. Orders for cars last week in the West in- 
clude 1000 box for the Minneapolis & St. Louis, placed 
with the American Car & Foundry Company, and 500 
stock cars for the same road, taken by the Haskell & 
Barker Car Company. The Northern Pacific placed its 
order for 500 automobile cars. The Minneapolis & St. 
Louis cars will require only about 5000 tons of steel, 
being almost entire!y of wcod construction. In build- 
ing lines the week brought out no contracts of import- 
ance but inquiry from fabricators for plain material 
continues in surprising volume in view of the very small 
quantity of material available for any delivery within 
six months. There are now no makers of standard 
shapes quoting for deliveries this side of July. We 
quote for Chicago delivery of structural steel from mill 
3.189c. to 3.439c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of structural steel out of 


jobbers’ stocks 3.7 


Plates—Armour & Co., Chicago, have contracted 
for oil storage tanks in Texas requiring 1150 tons of 
plates. With practically no supply available, plate mills 
are daily in receipt of numerous inquiries, many of them 
for export. Very desirable specifications for tank plates 
are offered to local mills in lots up to 600 tons at 4.25c. 
at the mill. We quote for Chicago delivery of plates 
from mill, at its convenience, 3.689c.; for prompt ship- 
ment, 4.189c. to widths up to 72 in., and for wide plates, 
4.939c. to 5c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of plates from jobbers 
stocks, 4.35c 


Sheets.—A wide variance in the quotations being 
made by the mills is noted, and while there remain some 
few producers in a position to accept business, the gen- 
eral attitude indicates a wish to avoid additional ob- 
ligations. Quotations as high as 4.50c. for blue an- 
nealed, 5.50c. for black and 7.50c. for galvanized are 
being regularly made, but the market is more properly 
quoted at $10 per ton below these prices. We quote, 
for Chicago delivery, No. 10 blue annealed, 4c. to 4.50c.; 
box annealed, No. 16 and lighter, 4.50c. to 5c.; No. 28 
galvanized, 6.50c. to 7c. These quotations are minimum 
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prices for contracts. Early shipment quotations a 
to $10 per ton higher. 

Further advances in the prices of sheets from stor: 
been announced and we quote for Chicago delivery 
stock, regardless of quantity, as follows: No. 10 biy 
nealed, 4.25c.; No. 28 black, 4.75c.; No. 28 galvanized 

Bars.—The bar-iron mills are carefully choosing 
the matter of accepting additional business and quot 
tions are noted as high as 3c. at the mill, though 2.7 
remains the accepted market. Western makers of raj 
carbon steel who are not entirely withdrawn are a)! 
asking up to 3c. We quote mill shipment, Chicago, » 
follows: Bar iron, 2.75c. to 3c.; soft steel bars, 3.089 
to 3.189c.; hard steel bars, 2.75c. to 3c.; shafting, 
carloads, 20 per cent off; less than carloads, 15 per cent 
off. 

We now quote store prices for Chicago delivery as f 
lows: Soft steel bars, 3.60c.; bar iron, 3.60c.; reinforcing 
bars, 3.60c., base, with 5c, extra for twisting in sizes \% 
and over and usual card extras for smaller sizes: shaftine 
list plus 5 per cent. 

Rivets and Bolts.—Existing prices appear to be no 
bar to new inquiry for bolts and nuts and leading manu 
facturers report little or no difficulty in the making of 
contracts on the basis of the recent advance. There also 
appears to have been no recurrence of the irregularities 
affecting the prices of rivets. We quote as follows: 
Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 50; cut 
thread. 40-7%; larger sizes, 35; machine bolts up to 
53 x 4 in., rolled thread, with hot pressed square nuts, 
50-5; cut thread, 40-10-5; large size, 40; gimlet-point 
coach screws, 50; hot pressed nuts, square, $2.60 off per 
100 lb.; hexagon, $2.60 off. Structural rivets, 4% to 14 
in., 4.15¢., base, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 
10c. additional. 

Store prices are as follows: Structural rivets, 4.50c 
boiler rivets, 4.60c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10-5; 
larger sizes, 40; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in. 40-7%4; 
larger sizes, 35; hot pressed nuts, square, $3, and hexagon, 
$3 off per 100 lb.; lag sorews, 50. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—New inquiry for pipe for munici- 
pal purposes is limited to the proposed purchase of 
1500 to 2200 tons at St. Paul. Contracts closed last 
week included 1250 tons for Eveleth, Minn., awarded 
to the American Cast Iron Pipe Company; 1150 tons 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., to the National Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, and 600 tons at Erie, Pa., to R. D. Wood & 
Co. A further advance of $2 per ton has been an- 
nounced in the price of pipe. We quote as follows, 
per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4-in., $44.50; 6-in. 
and larger, $41.50, with $1 extra for class A water 
pipe and gas pipe. 


Wire Products.—The trade in wire products is with- 
out significant features, the slight falling off in busi- 
ness having its explanation in the normal decline at 
this time. We quote as follows per 100 lb.: Plain 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, base, $3.239; wire nails, $3.189; 
painted barb wire, $3.339; galvanized barbed wire, 
$4.039; polished staples, $3.339; galvanized staples, 
$4.039; all Chicago. 


Old Material.—The freer offering of yard scrap by 
the dealers is being felt in the market, and a compari- 
son of present prices with those of a week ago shows 
that little advance has been made, in consequence, for 
these grades. The heavy scrap coming from the rail- 
roads has continued to advance. Rerolling rails are 
now quoted $31 to $32, prices as high as these having 
been paid by some of the mills, though other more fa- 
vorably situated users are declining to pay over $28 
except as the rails may be especially desirable. The 
market for heavy melting steel is temporarily quiet for 
lack of new buying, but prices for shoveling steel are 
being largely determined by offers from Pittsburgh 
melters. Demand for axles has reappeared and quo- 
tations are in excess of $40. Sales of foundry scrap 
were heavier last week and large purchases of No. 1 
cast are noted. The price of stove plate still com- 
mends itself as relatively low compared with pig iron. 
Railroad lists last week were more in evidence as to 
number but of not great importance in size. The Soo 
Line has 1200 tons, the Big Four 3100, the Union Pa- 
cific 1200, the Santa Fé 1400, the Monon 800 and the 
Vandalia Lines about 400. We quote for delivery t 
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uyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and 
-ansfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails ; 
Relaying rails 
Old carwheels itd 
Old steel rails, rerolling 


$29.00 to $30.00 
32.00to 33 

H0 to 22.50 
ie niaeae $1.00 to 32.00 


,00 


Old steel rails, less than 3 ft ~+++ 26.50to 27.01 
Heavy melting steel scrap.... cs See 24 5 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 24.00 to 25.00 
Shoveling steel ; 23 00to 2 
Steel axle turnings 14.50to 1 


Per Net Tor 
Iron angles and splice bars. $29.50 


z to $30.01 
Iron arch bars and transoms 30.00to 30.50 
Steel angle bars .... 22.50to 2 { 
Iron car axies ..... 10.00to 4 
Steel car axles .. 12.00to 4 
No. 1 railroad wrought 26.00 to 26.54 
No. 2 railroad wrought ar 25.00 to 25.50 


Ce ges se sacs 
Pipes and flues 

No. 1 busheling 

No. 2 busheling aa t 
Steel knuckles and couplers Oto 24.50 
Steel springs tie heels Anein Sek aww as 2450to 25.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 15.50to 16.00 
Boiler punchings ; 0.50to 2 
Locomotive tires, smooth 
Machine-shop turnings ; ; .50to 11.0 
Cast borings ... ; : ; 950to 10.00 
No. 1 cast scrap + oe ‘ 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 12.75 to 13.25 
ee er i cubated 13.50to 1 
Sn Ls aonid's'd dw a a @ lek a ; 13.50to 1 
tailroad malleable 18.00to 1! 
Agricultural malleable 16.00to 1 


: 16 50 to 17.00 
naw an once 20.00 3 
13 t l 


».00 to 6 00 


: 
100 
4 tit) 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 12, 1916. 

Naturally enough, the activity in pig iron is taper- 
ing off as prices go higher, but quotations continue on 
the upward trend. Representative brands of eastern 
Pennsylvania No. 2 X are held at $30, furnace. The 
price of basic, at $30, furnace, was confirmed in the past 
week by the taking of 500 tons at that figure. For a 
good-sized lot it is believed that over $30 would be 
isked. Virginia No. 2 X has sold at $30.75, the seller 
now quoting $31.75, with none available this side of 
February, but no sales have been made at the higher 
figure. A Pennsylvania furnace quotes $32.90, but has 
made no sales at the new price. It is confidently ex 
pected, however, that consumers will eventually be glad 

pay these prices. Standard low phosphorus is strong 

$55. The overwhelming demand for ship plates con- 
tinues, with one maker quoting 6c., Pittsburgh, as his 
ninimum. Norwegian, Italian and Japanese interests 
ire energetic in their quest for ship steel. Steel bars 
ire strong at unchanged quotations, but iron bars have 
gain been advanced, the makers quoting 3.409c., Phila- 
phia. A mill rolling structural steel has advanced 
ts minimum to 3.659c.,’ Philadelphia, and is seeking no 
rders. Billets and sheets show renewed strength. The 
d material market is irregular, with heavy melting 
teel especially strong because of the activity and high 
rices prevailing at Pittsburgh. Railroad offerings last 
eek went at prices which netted the roads more than 
they had received for scrap in many years. 

Pig Iron.—The market is quieter, but price~ have 
‘ontinued their progress upward, and less iron is avail- 
ble at any price. It is to be remembered that these 
re days when quotations change greatly in the course 

a few hours. At some of the top prices quoted yes- 
erday business had not been done, but sellers were 

nfident that consumers will meet the levels they 
ime. Competition still plays its part in the market. 
No large tonnages have been entered in the past week, 
ut the aggregate of small and moderate-sized orders 

good. One brand of eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X, 
eld last week at $29, furnace, has been advanced to 
$30, furnace, or $30.79, Philadelphia. For gray forge 


$28.79, Philadelphia, has been paid. Another brand of 


astern Pennsylvania No. 2X is held at $31, furnace, 
r $32.90, Philadelphia, but no sales have been made 
it the figure; another brand is quoted at $30, furnace, 
jual to $30.85, Philadelphia. A Virginia iron that was 
old freely at $26.50, furnace, a week ago ($29.25, Phil- 
.delphia) brought $28, furnace, or $30.75, Philadelphia, 
n Saturday, and yesterday was marked up by one 
eller to $29, furnace, or $31.75, delivered, with none 
vailable this side of February. Still another brand 
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of Virginia was quoted yesterday at $27.25 to $28, 
furnace, or $30 to $30.75, delivered. A consumer paid 
$30, furnace, for 500 tons of basic. The steel works 
and pipe shops, which are the largest purchasers in 
this territory, have covered their future requirements, 
and only appear in the market for occasional prompt 
lots, but it is believed that considerable first-half iron 
is yet to be purchased by other consumers who have 
not been aroused to the seriousness of the situation. 
One of these has inquired somewhat anxiously as to 
the effect of furnaces going out of blast. Standard low 
phosphorus is held at $55, and no signs of a halt in 
its upward trend are observed; indeed, the scarcity in- 
dicates higher prices. Southern No. 2X is quoted at 
$25, furnace, or $30.25, Philadelphia. Export inquiries 
for all grades continue to come out. Quotations for 
standard brands delivered in buyers’ yards, prompt 
shipment, range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa. No X foundry $29.50 to $30.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2 plain. 29.00 to 30.00 
Virginia No. 2 X foundry 29.00 to 30.00 
Virginia No. 2 plain 298.75 to 29.7 
Gray forge 28.25 to 28.7 


Basic 30.00 


Standar low ssphorus 0.00 


Iron Ore.—In the week ended Dec. 9 arrivals of 
foreign ore at this port were as follows: From 
Sweden, 13,021 tons: from Cuba, 12,700 tons, and from 
Spain, 6,195 tons. 


Ferroalloys.—Prompt domestic 80 per éent ferro- 
manganese appears to be stronger at $165, delivered. 
If this price were shaded at all it would be for future 
delivery. No prompt foreign is available and it is 
firmly held at $164, seaboard. Shipments from abroad 
are not so freely made as they were earlier in the 
year, and one English maker is out of the market for 
the first quarter. Arrivals here from England last week 
totaled 869 tons. The demand for miscellaneous carloads 
for prompt shipment is good. Spiegeleisen is held at 
$50 to $55, furnace. Small lots of prompt 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon are quoted up to $115, Pittsburgh, with 
carloads at $100, and 100-ton lots at $99. For blast- 
furnace ferrosilicon some makers ask $4’, furnace, or 
$48.44, Philadetphia. 


Plates.—The strong position of the market is indi- 
cated by the fact that in the past few days one mill 
received export inquiries for 54,000 to 55,000 tons of 
ship plates wanted by Norwegian, Italian and Jap- 
anese interests. It figured on but 10,000 tons, quoting 
6c., Pittsburgh. A Norwegian buyer, in addition to the 
above, desired to contract for 10,000 tons a year over a 
period of five years, but his proposition was not consid 
ered. The mill which received these inquiries quotes 
ordinary tank steel at 5.159c., and ship material at 
6.159¢., Philadelphia. The question of another maker 
is 4.409, Philadelphia, on tank plates. A mill which 
quotes 4.659c., Philadelphia, as its minimum, took an 
order for 1000 tons at 4.909c., Philadelphia, delivery 
at its convenience. The railroads are rushing to buy. 


Bars.—Steel bars range from 3.159c. to 3.409¢., 
Philadelphia. Iron bars have again been advanced, 
the new quotation being 3.159c., Philadelphia, for car- 
load lots. The demand is good and for light sizes full 
extras are demanded. The export demand continues. 

Structural Material._—Eastern Pennsylvania makers 
have advanced their quotation to 3.50c., Pittsburgh, or 
3.659¢., Philadelphia, and with the price goes the state- 
ment that they are not looking for business, but 3.409¢c., 
Philadelphia, can still be done. The new building for 
the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., 
which requires 2000 to 2500 tons, has been placed with 
the McClintic-Marshall Company. A municipal pier 
at the foot of Cherry Street, Philadelphia, is pending, 
and will require a round tonnage. 

Billets.—The market is stronger than ever, with 
steel still scarcer for delivery in the next few months. 
The nominal prices are $60 for open-hearth rerolling 
billets and $75 to $80 for forging steel. Steel round 
discards are being offered at about $40 at mill. 


Coke.—The situation is but little changed, with 
prices stiff and a source of worriment to consumers. 
Prompt furnace is quoted at $7.50 to $7.76 per net 
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ton at oven. Prompt foundry is quoted at $9 to $10. 
Contract furnace is nominal at $4 to $4.50 per net 
ton at oven. Cases have come to light where much 
higher prices have been asked, but consumers have not 
considered them. Contract foundry is nominal at $6 
to $6.50 at oven. Freight rates from the principal 
producing districts are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; 
Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 


Sheets.—No 10 blue annealed sheets are strong at 
4.409c., to 4.659c., Philadelphia, with the mills filled up 
for the first quarter at least. 


Old Material—Heavy melting steel has not under- 
gone much change in this territory because of any 
activity therein, but it is stronger as a result of what 
is happening in the Pittsburgh district. Pittsburgh is 
reported strong at $26.50 to $27 and material is going 
to its mills which ordinarily would come here. For 
carwheels it is reported that $25, Pittsburgh, has been 
paid. The railroad offerings last Friday were taken 
to a large extent by mills at high prices. From $26 
to $30 was paid for different grades. Quotations for 
delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, covering 
eastern Pennsylvania and taking freight rates from 
35c. to $1.85 per gross ton, are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel. . $24.00 to $25.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling.... .. 28.00to 30.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 33.00to 36.00 
Old steel axles (Lor GEMOEE) <6. is cedcueew ees 45.00 
Old isdn: axies. (lot GEBOTt) . . 66sec es racneeoe 45.00 
(0G PGR: CHMe + i <0 Kew as es . 27.00 to 28.00 
Old carwheels ....... . 22.50to 23.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 27.00 to 28.00 
WORGUL“APOR MIDS 2g. acces cseceelvas 19.00 to 20.00 
DO DF Ce TOD nviecisceecn ese s tana 16.50 to 17.50 
Bundled sheets ... - 16.50to 17.50 
No. 2 busheling .. Jessa innawee 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine-shop turnings.......... - 13.50to 14.00 
oo | a er - 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 cast.... ; . 21.00to 22.00 
Grate bars, railroad 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate ... . 17.00to 17.50 
Railroad malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


Rogers, Brown & Co., on Dec. 15, will remove their 
Philadelphia branch office from the Pennsylvania Build- 
ing to suite 1800 in the Morris Building. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 12, 1916. 

iron Ore.—The Lake shipping season will close to- 
day, the last boats being scheduled to leave Lake Supe- 
rior ports before midnight. With the close of the 
record-breaking season there is probably more ore on 
Lake Erie docks than ever before at a corresponding 
date. On Dec. 1 the docks held 9,958,306 gross tons, 
the largest amount since Dec. 1, 1912, when it totaled 
10,053,836 tons. However, the dock stocks on Dec. 1 
have been increased by considerable ore shipped since 
then. Furnaces supplied by Lake Erie docks took 90 
per cent of the ore receipts direct during the season, 
as compared with 94 per cent last year. Late in the 
season considerable ore was placed on docks that would 
have gone direct to the furnaces had it not been for 
the car shortage. Some ore sales are reported, but 
the market is not active. A general advance of 10 
per cent in wages in the mining districts will go into 
effect Dec. 15. We quote prices as follows, delivered 
lower Lake ports: Old range Bessemer, $5.95; Mesaba 
Bessemer, $5.70; old range non-Bessemer, $5.20; Mesaba 
non-Bessemer, $5.05. 


Pig Iron.—The market has quieted down consider- 
ably. While there has been no further advance in 
prices, they have reached such a high level that job- 
bing foundries are unwilling to buy pig iron until 
they close their castings contracts for the coming year. 
Sales of foundry iron for the last half in the past 
few weeks have been largely to manufacturers who 
will be in a position to add an increased cost to their 
products. The demand for malleable iron is less active 
than for foundry grades, although malleable foundries 
are probably fully as busy. Cleveland furnaces are 
quoting foundry iron at $31, or $1 per ton higher than 
is quoted by Valley and Toledo furnaces. The demand 
for Southern iron has continued quite active, many of 
the consumers substituting this iron for Northern be- 
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cause of its lower price. Scarcely any Southern ir 
is to be had for delivery before July 1. It is quoted a: 
$23, Birmingham, for No. 2 for last half, but sa 
have been made at $25 for the second quarter. T 
price on Virginia foundry iron has been advanced 
per ton, or to $28 at furnace, making the Clevelg 
delivered price practically the same as that of North 


ern iron. We quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 
NE ia 2 kin a al PE OM SE eee eee $35.95 
PEND oir: 6.0 6. 4: kde ee a ke kOe ee ee eae 30.9 
Northern No. 2 foundry. .....ccscees $30.95 to 31.30 
Southern No. 2 foundry............. 27.00to 29.00 
Cy RS ss vin ckc ak Wane Oh Oe wee t... 29.95 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon....... 38.62 to 39.62 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace... 50.00 to 51.00 
Coke.—The coke market shows practically n 

change. Foundry coke is quoted at $9.75 per net ton 


at oven for standard Connellsville makes, for prompt 
shipment, and $6.50 for contract. We note the sal 
of a small lot of furnace coke at $8.25 at oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The car shortage and rai! 
road embargoes are tending to make deliveries wors: 
and steel badly wanted by consumers is held in mil! 
yards awaiting shipment. The new demand is active, 
and further advances have been made by several mills 
for anything they have to sell for delivery during the 
next few months. One Pittsburgh district mill has 
marked its price up to 4.50c. on tank plates, 6c. o: 
ship plates, and to a minimum of 3.25c. on steel bars 
and structural material. Eastern mills are quoting 
sheared plates at 5c. at mill; universal plates at 4c., 
and structural material for western shipment at 3.50c. 
The demand for tank plates is heavy. New structural 
contracts include 3400 tons for a new foundry for the 
National Malleable Castings Company, Cleveland, taken 
by the McClintic Marshall Company; 220 tons for a 
factory building for the Morgan Engineering Company, 
Alliance, Ohio, and 500 tons for a plant for the Mas- 
sillon Pressed Steel Company, both taken by the Mas- 
sillon Bridge & Structural Company. The Nickel Plate 
Railroad is in the market for 10,000 tons of rails for 
1918 delivery. The demand for wire is heavy, and 
most consumers want considerable tonnage in addition 
to their regular contracts, but this is hard to find. 
Hard-steel bars have been further advanced to 2.90c. 
to 3c. at mill. Railroad spikes have been advanced to 
$3.40 for 4% x 9/16 in. and larger. The sheet situa- 
tion is growing worse, and consumers are now having 
as much difficulty in buying sheets as other finished- 
steel products. Sharp advances have been made in 
warehouse prices on black and blue annealed sheets. 
We quote mill prices on sheets as follows: No. 28 
black, 4.25c. to 5c. at mill; No. 10 blue annealed, 3.75c. 
to 4.25c.; No. 28 galvanized, 6.50c. to 7.50c. Warehouse 
prices are as follows: Steel bars under 2 in., 3.75c.; 
squares and rounds, 2 in. and over, 4.25c.; structural 
material, 3.85¢.; plates, 4.35c.; iron bars, 3.70c.; hoops, 
4.50c.; blue annealed sheets, 4.50c. for No. 10; Bessemer 
black sheets, 4.65c. for No. 28. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—A large volume of bolt and 
nut business is being placed in first quarter and first 
half contracts and specifications on contracts are heavy. 
Another advance is not unlikely. Rivet specifications 
are heavy. We quote rivets at 4.25c., Pittsburgh, for 
structural and 4.35c. for boiler. Bolt and nut discounts 
are as follows: 


Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or shorter 
rolled thread, 50; cut thread, 40 and 7%; larger or longer, 


35. Machine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4, smaller or shorter 
rolled thread, 50 and 5; cut thread, 40, 10 and 5; larger or 
longer, 40. Lag bolts, gimlet or cone point, 50. Square and 
hexagon h.p. nuts, blank, $2.60 off the list; tapped, $2.40 off 
C.p.c. and t. hexagon nuts, all sizes, blank, $2.50 off; tapped 
$2.25 off. Cold pressed semi-finished hexagon nuts, 60 off. 


Old Material.—The market continues active in stee!- 
making scrap. Three Cleveland mills are reported to 
have purchased about 30,000 tons of heavy melting stee! 
scrap from a Cleveland dealer late last week for deliv- 
ery in the first quarter at $27 to $27.50 delivered, or 
considerably higher than the usual quotations by dealers 
for small lots. Prices are higher on most grades. Re- 
rolling rails are scarce and have sold as high as $30. 
Cast scrap, borings and turnings, stove plate and grate 
bars are fairly plentiful, and prices on these show more 
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a tendency to remain on their recent levels. In fact 
s is particularly true of turnings, which are not firm. 
alers claim that the new railroad demurrage rates will 
sult in considerable hardship to them, especially when 
lls are congested. We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as fol 


vs: 


Pe r Gross Ton 


eee SE 3 a eno 60 00S 668 a hea .. «$23.50 to $24.00 
Steel rails, rerolling AG na .. 28.00to 29.00 
Steel rails under 3 ft ; . 80.00to 31.00 
Iron rails ...... ; 31.00to 32.00 
Steel car axles . Sees as bis 50.00 to 52.00 
Heavy melting steel ................ 23.00to 24.00 
COPE Ga cp tdlecedtasccntcccocene See See 
Relaying rails 50 Ib. and over...... 37.00 to 38.00 
Agricultural malleable pees 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............ ... 23.50to 24.00 
Steel axle turnings .......... ‘es acw Ree Lee 
Light bundled sheet scrap ...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Per Net Ton 
Irom GMP @EIGS ..c.ece Sam was .. . $47.00 to $48.00 
Cus TR Bin wiccnes dette be Ss -- 11.00to 11.75 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. 10.50to 10.75 
No. 1 busheling ...... eek aa . 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ....... 26.00 to 27.00 
eS AAA ee ia ‘ -- 19.00to 19.50 
Railroad grate bars ........ 14.50to 15.00 
SE ee ig ko Siete adecu<s Ga : 14.50 to 15.00 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 13, 1916.—(By Wire.) 


Pig Iron.—The scarcity of iron in the South for 
near-by shipment has created a price condition claimed 
be unprecedented. For instance, the quotations for 
prompt or first half shipment are from $24 to $25, Bir- 
ingham, but for the last half $23 can be done. A 
imber of contracts for the first half have been made at 
$25 and a few at the same figure for last half. Several 
housand tons of Southern foundry iron was sold last 
week by two firms who have been holding back in quot- 
ng for last half delivery, and some of this iron went as 
w as $22, Birmingham, but the larger part of it was 
oked around $22.50 to $23. The buyers of this iron 
ire scattered through southern and central Ohio and In 
diana and one lot of 1000 tons was taken by a northern 
Ohio consumer. The Ohio silvery irons are more active, 
it no large sales are reported. For spot shipment the 
ilvery iron furnaces are asking around $40 for an 8 per 
ent analysis, and contract prices range all the way 
from $36 to $40 at furnace. Northern basic is quiet, 
but one special sale was made of 2000 tons to a central 
Ohio melter at $30, Ironton, for first half shipment. The 
rnaces in that district are firm at $30 for foundry or 
asic for the last half, and authentic reports are circu- 
ited that an advance is contemplated for this week. 
Several Virginia foundry-iron contracts were made in 
this territory last week with prices ranging from $28 to 
$29 at furnace. Based on freight rates of $2.90 from 
Birmingham and $1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: 
Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft. $26.40 to $28.40 


Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry and 2 soft. 25.90 to 27.90 


Southern coke, No. 3 foundry...... . 25.40to 27.40 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry...... 24.90 to 25.40 
Southern gray forge ....... . 24.40to 26.40 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon... 37.25 to 38.25 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1.. . 31.76 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2.. 31.26 


Southern Ohio coke, No. 3..... 


Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer 5 31.26 
DOSED WOU dab cade sc oee sv avee ‘ . 31.26 
Lake Superior charcoal ...........-- 28.70 to 29.70 
Standard Southern carwheel.. ... 27.90to 28.40 


(By Mail) 

Finished Material.—Both black and galvanized sheets 
ntinue advancing. Quotations of nearby mills are 
won a basis of 5c., Cincinnati, or Newport, Ky., for 
No. 28 black sheets, and 6.90c. to 7c. for No. 28 gal- 
anized. Quotations from some outside mills may run 
wer, but the question of shipment on contract time is 
ne that the buyer is now most interested in. The mills 
ire doing everything possible to keep their customers 
ipplied, and so far have been reasonably successful. 
‘o. 10 blue annealed sheets, from jobbers’ stocks, have 
een advanced to 4.40c. Other store prices are un- 
hanged as follows: Steel bars and small structural 
hapes 3.70c.; structural material, 3.80c., base; rounds 
ind squares, 2 in. and over, 4.25c.; flat bars, 1 in. and 
ver, 4.25¢c.; cold rolled shafting, 10 per cent plus list. 
Wire nails are unchanged at $3.40 per keg, base, from 
tock and the demand from the hardware trade is better 
‘han at any previous year-end period. Jobbers quote 
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barb wire at $4.40 per 100 lb. base. Stove makers com- 
plain that they are not able to obtain shipments of 
rivets and stove bolts on scheduled time. 


Coke.—Some Wise County foundry coke was sold 
last week for prompt shipment at $8.75 per net ton at 
oven, and this is now considered a moderate price on 
coke urgently needed. Most foundry coke consumers 
are fairly well covered for the first half of next year. 
Contracts running through the entire year would be ac- 
cepted around $5.50 to $6 in the Connellsville, Wise 
County and Pocahontas fields. Furnace coke is not a 
matter of interest except as to rushing forward ship- 
ments on contracts. 


Old Material.—Not a single item in the scrap line is 
without an advance this week. Bundled sheet scrap 
went up $1 per ton and rerolling steel rails $2. Borings 
and turnings have also been advanced 50c. All kinds 
of cast scrap are much higher than 30 days ago. Even 
at the present figure cast scrap is not on a parity with 
pig iron. The following are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. at 
yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati: 


Gross Ton 


Bundled sheet scrap .$14.75 to $15.25 
Old iron rails j .. 265.00te 25.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up . 28.50to 29.00 
Rerolling steél rail . 25.00to 25.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap 21.00to 21.50 
Steel rails for melting.. 21.00 to 21.50 
Per Net Ton 

No. 1 railroad wrought $21.75 to $22.2 

Cast borings ‘ 7.00 to 7.50 
Steel turnings 7 7.00 to 7.50 
Railroad cast 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 18.25 to 18.7 

Burnt scrap 10.50to 11.00 
Iron axles eo 33.25 to 33.75 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 27.00 to 27.50 
Pipes and flues .14.00to 14.50 
Malleable cast 15.00to 1 0 
Railroad tank and sheet 12.00to 12.50 

St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Mo., Dee. 11, 1916. 


Pig lron.—With practically all consumers covered 
for the first half of 1917 and probably 50 per cent covered 
for the last half, the market is one of interest chiefly 
to the consumer who has overstayed. No open quota- 
tions are being made on any brands or grades or de- 
liveries. Among transactions may be noted one of 800 
tons of No. 2 foundry and another of about 850 tons 
of 12 to 13 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon which went 
at $48 furnace with an advance immediately thereafter 
to $50 per ton. 

Coke.—Sales of foundry grades continue to be made 
for spot and early delivery at abnormal prices. One 
lot of about 800 tons went at $10.50 the past week, the 
purchase being made as much for insurance on futures 
delivery as because of immediate need. The figure 
noted was paid for Virginia product. For first half a 
price of $8.50 is being made, though with no important 
transactions. 





Finished Iron and Steel.—Prices continue to be 
quoted in a nominal way. A Southwestern road bought 
6000 tons of standard section rails for 1918 delivery. 
Deliveries on light rails are made in two to three 
months’ time, the mills being in better shape on this 
class of material than any other. Light spikes have 
stiffened still more and are quoted at 3.50c., base, with 
advances expected with the first influence of spring 
track laying in heavy spikes, angle bars and bolts. 
New business is accepted only on 15 to 18 months’ basis. 
Movement out of warehouse continues at capacity to 
handle with these prices quoted and freely paid for 
stock out of warehouse: Soft steel bars, 3.65c.; iron 
bars, 3.60c.; structural material, 3.75c.; tank plates, 
4.40c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.30c.; No. 28 black 
sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.90c.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, black sheet gage, 6.85c. 

Old Material—Mills are again paying the prices 
asked by the dealers and the supply is insufficient to 
meet requirements. Dealers are clearing up their short 
interests as rapidly as possible, and this still has its 
influence on the quotations, all grades and classes of 
material being affected. Open-hearth consumers are 
reported utilizing carwheels and cast iron wherever pos- 
sible to economize on their pig-iron supplies, which they 
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are understood to fear will be very short the coming 
year in spite of their heavy purchases ahead. This 
arises out of the heavy business presenting itself in 
excess of their calculations. Lists out included 5500 
tons from the Big Four, 2000 tons from the Southern 
Railway, 150 tons from the Cotton Belt, 1000 tons from 
the Union Pacific, 350 tons from the Vandalia, 200 tons 

) from the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 100 tons from 
the Missouri Pacific. Prices are marked up sharply on 
many items and in the present excited condition of 
things no predictions can be made as to the future or 
as to the limit of the advance. Relaying rails and iron 
and steel axles are altogether unobtainable. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis in- 
dustrial district, as follows: 


Pe Gross To 
Old iron r s S25 OO $28.50 
Old steel r s r g t 
Old steel rails Ss ; ( ( 
Relaying rails, s St sut 
j to sp 
Old rw S Se ( “< } 
No I road |} ting steel 
s t 
I é t 2 
Hea shove gs 2 t oe 
Or shov gs S ‘ l 
Frogs. switches nd zg s cu I 2 ( o¢ 
dr bund s s ip 
Net Ton 
ire gy bar $26 )tO de 
St x t 23.50 te 24 
irc x<les 7 ) 5 
St ix ( s 
W - rcl t s ~ 27 “eo 
N roa vyroug °F { 2 
\ ? . 
* = > - - 
S Ss 9 9 
< oR | 
NX ist Pe 3 l 0 
N bo ~ s gs 
N S 
St z I 
R 
Ag 
H sara] 
7 
marr . T . 77 1 7 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 11, 1916. 
. = : : é ‘ 
*1¢ —With barely more than 10 pe ent oi 
ig on. t 
} - +} 1 ft . 7¢ 17 1 
the productive capacity of the nrst ! of iviis uns ] 
iI paci solid 


re p to 

h had re- 
e of 15,000 
$23 for the 
st half, one 

$23. This 
st Lalf and 


‘oO interes 
$22 to $24. 
to bring as 
the 
higher than 
the variance 
statements and position of those seeking the spot 
market arises the apparent confusion as to furnace 
prices. In general, it may be said that, effective last 
Friday, consumers expecting immediate attention stood 
a better chance for it on a minimum of $23 than at 
anything below that. Republic will blow in its third 
furnace this week and has taken on additional iron 
contracts in anticipation. C. E. Buek of Chattanooga, 
and associates, are reported as considering the leasing 
of the Trussville furnace, owned by the Michigan Trust 
Company. The Gulf States Steel Company has a: 






"rT + 
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$24, or selling at higher than $23. In 


of 
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equity in the furnace, but that equity is unders 
be under option by third parties seeking to le 
plant. The Buek interests have ore mines whic} 
serve advantageously in case they take ho! 
quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham distri 
naces, as follows: 


No. 


1 foundry and soft.. j .$23.50 to$ 
No. 2 foundry and soft......... .-. 23.00to 2 
Seek. a EE ‘nbd6 6 h50 Gus eee os 2200 to 
No. 4 foundry bicurcdtveuscecdetan Gee = 
Gray forge bite wethee Geebanas ... 22.00 to 
BS: Sad Kok cd ehh cde euewownns chee 23.00 to 
CE: cicacew deuuad Seuss bene ce 25.00 to 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—To the surprise of the wate; 
gas pipe makers, specifications for renewals ar r 
quantities of pipe that must be had come in reg 
and amount to an aggregate that does not point t: 
diminution of foundry operations for some tim 
come. Reports from the field since the last raise j; 
prices are more encouraging than was expected would 
be the case. We quote, per net ton, f.o.b. pipe 
yards, as follows: 4-in., $37, 6-in. and upward, 
with $1 added for gas pipe and special lengths. 


Coal and Coke.—Steam coal brings $3 to $4 
domestic $4.50 to $6 per ton for spot consumers, 
whom there is a mass owing to lack of preparedness 
in this respect. Coke is bringing as high as $8 and 
even $10 per net ton at oven, according to the 
tomer and the seller. The Alabama Company wil! 
save all surplus coke for its own furnaces. Republic 
will quit serving Sloss-Sheffield, needing its coke for 


ahd 


its own purposes. A coke famine appears to prevail 
We quote standard beehive coke, f.o.b. oven, at $8 


per net ton; furnace coke, $4. 


Old Material—The scrap market is very acti 
Steel has almost disappeared from the yards. More 
low grade pig iron is used as a substitute for scrap 
than in some time. Very little Birmingham scrap now 


i 


re 


goes outside the State. We quote, per gross ton, 
f.o.b. dealers’ yards, as follows: 

{ steel axles . . $26.00 to $32.1 

( steel r 17.50 to 18 

N l wrought . 17.50to 18 

Heav r ting stee . 16.50to 17 

lr ry t 16.00 to 16 

( w S 17.00tc 18 

i arT wheels e s ‘ - 16.00to 17 

Stove plate and light...... . 12.00 to 

New York 
New York, Dec. 13, 1916. 
Pig Iron.—There is less activity than was noted 


last week, 


from 


which in turn showed a lessening of buying 
previous. However, there is quite a 
little foreign business still before the trade. Domest 

buyers are generally covered for the first half, and for 
a part of the second half. A good many furnaces are 
quoting high prices that are not stimulating busir 


: 5 
tne week 


Deliveries are not up to schedules, car shortages st 
being troublesome. Advances are not expected t 
rapid or large from this point on, but winter troubles 
might cause scarcity in certain districts. Winter inter- 
ruptions to traffic, however, bear both on the producer 
and the consumer so that the balance between supply 
and demand might not be greatly changed, taking t 
country through. New England foundries have pro- 
vided against shortages due to traffic troubles and pig 
iron is still on the embargo list of the New Haven r 
Buffalo furnaces have advanced their asking prices 
but have no considerable inquiry. The market in tha 
district is indeterminate. Business was done only 2 
few days since on the $30 basis and a lower price is 
mentioned in connection with an Eastern transaction 
but the furnaces there are now reported to be asking 
$35 for No. 2X. In New Jersey a steel plant has 
bought some iron for the second half of 1917, variously 
stated at 2000 to 5000 tons. Some of this iron came 
from the Central West. At Elizabethport a 1000-ton 
sale of No. 1 and No. 3 iron is reported for second half 
and at Jersey City an inquiry has come out for 1000 
tons for the first half. A few sales of Virginia iron 
have been made at $27 at furnace. We quote at tide- 
water for early delivery: No. 1 foundry, $30 to $5! 
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2 X, $29.50 to $30.50; No. 2 plain, $28.50 to $29.50: 


ithern iron at tidewater, $29 to $30 for No. 1 and 
s to $29 for No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft. 


Ferroalloys.—A sale of 2500 tons of domestic ferro- 
nganese by a Middle Western producer, for delivery 
ugh 1917, to a steelmaker in Wisconsin at $165. 
ivered, is the only large sale reported in the last 
ek. Besides, a few lots of 60 to 100 tons each of 
iestic alloy have sold at the above price. Very little 
any British product has been disposed of lately, the 
tation for which is still $164, seaboard. The mar- 
for domestic ferromanganese is considered firmer, 

outside of a recent inquiry for 1000 tons, new busi- 

s is scarce. A sale of 500 tons has just been made 
a foreign consumer in Italy. Spiegeleisen is quiet, 
inquiries for several thousand tons reported last 
not having resulted as yet in definite orders, ex- 

the sale of 500 tons to a foreign consumer. The 
tation is $50 to $55, furnace, for forward delivery 

eipts in November through three of the principal 

tlantic ports were about 5300 tons, and the produc- 
in the United States was about 21,000 tons. The 

et for 50 per cent ferrosilicon continues strong and 


+ 


ve at $99 to $100 for future delivery with little spot 
iterial available, for which a higher price is asked 


Structural Material.—Further bridge work has beer 
sed, including 1250 tons for the Pennsylvania, 
irded to the American Bridge Company, which has 
taken about 500 tons of Lehigh Valley work, most 
which, as stated last week, or close to 6000 tons. 
placed with the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corpora- 
The Interborough Rapid Transit Company is in 


market for 750 tons for four stations ar gd an addi 
to the Boston Edison Company calls for close to 
) tons. Another large letting of the week is for 


ns for the Standard Shipbuilding Company, Stater 
il, taken by the Blaw Steel Construction Company 
ricators are not concerned over the volume of work 
fered, as the scarcity of labor and low average output 
those employed mean that several months’ work is 
ahead of the shops. We quote mill shipment i 
to five months at 3.419c., New York, and wars 
shipments at a minimam cf 3.75c., New Yi 


Steel Plates.—The offer . buy shipb=..-.i¢ mater 
a period of five years from 1917, even at a price 
e established by the mill over the whule period, 
found no takers, nor has the steel wanted by th 
lish buyer for 1917 been covered. There are sig: 
tank plates, without Lloyd specifications, are sold 
e put into ships, the assumption being the builder 
taking the chance that the ship would not have t 
ge hands to the extent of requiring a Lloyd specifi- 
n A quotation of this nature appears to have 
made at 4.25c. for the first quarter of 1917. No 
siderable amount of cars have been bought, but 
are additional inquiries, including 1000 hoy 
; for the Baltimore & Ohio, 1200 hopper cars for t 
York Central and 100 gondola and 100 box cars 
the Long Island. With the likelihood that 3.75c., 
tsburgh, quotations have practically disappeared for 
ything like early 1917 delivery, there is some talk 
that even 5c. will obtain before very long for car 
es. For ship plates 6c. is getting common and a 
tation of 6.25c. on 2000 tons is noted and a refusal 
nsider 5000 tons at 5c. One mill with universal 
es at 4c. in three or four months wants 5c. for 
eared tank plates in five to six months. One boiler 
nufacturer, it is noted, has covered for at least 
0 tons for last half of 1917. We quote universal 
i ordinary tank plates at 4.169c. to 4.669¢., New 
rk, but Lloyd specification plates at 5.169c. to 6.169c 
th little available before the third quarter of 1917 
i for plates in the fourth querter of 1917 and the 
st quarter of 1918 at 3.669c., New York. Out of 
re we quote 4.75c., New York. 


Bars.—It appears that in some of the late offers 
buy shell steel it is agreed that in the event that 
hell quality of steel is ultimately not war.ted soft steel 
ay be substituted without loss of the profit involved 
the shell steel transaction. Some offers of shell 
rging contracts for the last half are also under con- 
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sideration. Here it is felt that the desire is to secure 
protection with plants which might otherwise dismantle 
their shell forging equipment and would have no pro- 
tection for the raw steel. In these cases perhaps con- 
tracts might be cancelled for a consideration or specifi- 
cations in the event of a cessation of hostilities might 
be long in coming. A number of the larger manufac- 
turing consumers have covered for the last half of 
1917. We quote mill shipments of steel bars at 3.069c 
to 3.419c.. New York, the lower price for indefinite 
delivery and the higher for small quantities in, say, 3 


mo. Bar iron is again $5 per ton higher, and we quote 
mill shipments of bar iron at 3.169c., New York. Out 
of warehouse iron bars are 3.50c. and steel bars 3.75c., 


New York. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The only public letting of impor- 
tance in sight is that of Worcester, Mass., on which bids 
will be opened on Thursday of this week for 800 to 900 
tons. Private buying has kept up well, but the time is 
rapidly approaching when seasonable dullness is to be 
expected. Pipe manufacturers have made another ad- 
vance of $2 per ton, and the price of carload lots of 6-in. 
class B and heavier, is now $41.50 per net ton, tide- 
water, with class A and gas pipe taking an extra of $1 
per ton 

Old Material.—Conditions continue strong, and on 
some commodities prices have been advanced. A par- 
ticularly good demand has prevailed for heavy melting 


steel scrap for delivery western Pennsylvania and 
for borings and turnings for blast-furnace use. For a 


few days prices of borings and turnings were quite close 
gether, but in the past day or two the demand has 

1 the quotations are again on about their 

previous relation to one another No. 1 railroad 
wrought has sold at much higher prices and the export 
demand is keeping up quotations on such commodities 


= or ‘ } . ) -* --« 2 , 
is relaying i rerolling rails and car axles. Brokers 
te buying price about as I lows to loca] daeaiers 
‘ pre r pe gross ; é ew 1ork 
. 
i 2 
) j 
uA 
i te 
. 

The de 1 for cast has reased decidedly 
Good ir ii” ‘ the market fr irge cons ers 
Vealer ] t t I ers < ast scrap are’as 
f i er gross t New Yor 

$2 $ 
‘ rr grate rs " 
§ 
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British Steel Market 


Export Demand for Pig Iron Active—Ferro- 
manganese Advanced—Billets Higher 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 13, 1916. 

Pig-iron business is restricted and the export de- 
mand is active, but restrained by permits. Tin plates 
are quoted at 34s. and ferromanganese at £36, with 
business being done for delivery on the continent. Busi- 
ness in semi-finished steel] is difficult. Four-in. billets 
for first half delivery vary in quotations from $82 to 
$92 c.i.f. Wire rods are obtainable at £23 cif. We 
quote as follows: 


Tin plates, coke, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib. f.o.b. Wales, 
34s. against 33s. last week. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, £19 6a. 
against £20 a week ago 
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Hematite pig iron, f.o.b 
about 140s. a week ago. 

Sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swansea Valley, 
£15 5s. nominal. 

Ferromanganese, £36 against £35 a week ago. 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f., £30 against £27 last week. 


Tees, 142s. 6d., compared with 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


NEw YORK, Dec. 13, 1916. 

Values of securities were well maintained for a 
few days and higher prices seemed almost assured. 
On Friday, however, liquidation set in which became 
more pronounced each day. The decline in values was 
at first attributed to over-speculation, then it was 
quickened by advanced rates of interest for call loans, 
and finally it was greatly accelerated by peace talk 
coming from Germany. The range of prices on active 
iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday of last week 
to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chal., com.. 29%- 35% Int. Har. of N. J., 
Allis-Chal., pref.. 88 - 91 com eed ie ee 120 12 
Am. Can, com... 55 - 63% Int. Har. of N, J., o 
Am. Can, pref...114 -114} OPGL,. csavssceckee “haem 
Am, Car & Fdy., Int. Har. Corp., 7 

CO. saxanene’s 71%- 78% com wei a i9 SZ 
Am, Car & Fdy., Int. Har. Corp., ; 

ai mobi eo eed 11814-1194 pref. . a 11254-114% 
Am. Loco., com.. 84%4- 94 La Belle Iron, 
Am. Loco., pref. .106%-107\% com / » 89. = 94 
Am. Ship, com... 654%4- 68 Lackawanna Stl. 97%-105% 
Am. Ship, pref... 96 - 96% Lake Sup, Corp.. 22%- 30 Me 
Am. Steel Fdries. 66144- 73 Midvale Steel.... 64%4- 70 
Bald. Loco., com. 73%- 81% Nat. En. & Stm., e 
3ald. Loco., pref.103 -107% com. . a a a 5 hae 
Beth. Steel, com.599 -649 Naj. En. & Stm. 


3eth. Steel, pref.150 -160 Pref. ...s0s0ss. OEM-200% 
Cambria Steel ........ 130 N. Y. Air Brake..15544-172 
Carbon Stl, com.109 -127 Nova Scotia Stl..141 -149 
Case (J.1.), pref. 89%- 89% Pitts, Steel, pref.103 -104 
Central Fdry., Pressed Stl., com. 7744- 85% 
POM... scile amine 26 - 32 Pressed Stl, pref.1064-106% 
Central Fdry., Ry. Steel Spring, ee 
ee | ROR. sealed 3144- 59% 
Chie. Pneu. Tool. 72%4- 75% Ry. Steel Spring, 
Cole. Wael... sss 4914- 57% 0 SEL 994-102 
Cruc. Steel, com.. 75 - 87% Republic, com. .. 79%- 89% 
Cruc. Steel, pref.120%-124% Republic, pref. ..114%-116% 
Deere & Co., pref. 97 - 99% Bioss, COM. 2s s i3 = 84 
Driggs-Seabury . 70%4- 79% Bioes., OTOL. s ssice. ‘ -100 
Gen, Electric.....174 -183 Un. Alloy Steel.. 51 - 56 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 39%- 44% U. S. Pipe, com... 22%- 28% 
Gulf States Steel.141 -1691 U. S. Pipe, pref... 65 - 66 
Gulf States Steel, U. S. Steel, com.116%-127%4 
Lek OROE. «6c 0sn 108 -110 U. S. Steel, pref.121 -122 
Harb-Walk. Refrac., Va. L, C. & Coke 55%4- 65 
MC cro cacn ae aeeee 125 Warwick ......+55 3% 
Westing. Ele« Hi4- 6414 
Dividends 
The American Steel Foundries 1% per cent, payable 


Dec. 31. 

The Standard Coupler C« semi-annual, 1% 
on the common, and semi-annual, 4 per cent on the 
stock, both payable Dec. 23 

The Electric Storage Battery Ce 
terly, 1 per cent on the preferred 
common stock, both payable Jan. 2 

The Western Electric Company, 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred and 2 per cent. on the common stock, both payable 
Dec. 30. 


ympany per cent 


preferred 


ympany, regular quar- 
and 1 per cent on the 


The American Can Company, regular quarterly, 14 
cent on the preferred stock, payable Jan. 2 


4 per 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company, regular semi-annual, 3 per 
cent on the preferred stock, payable Jan. 2. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company, regular quarterly, 
$1.50 a share each on the common and preferred stock, pay- 
able Jan. 15. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
terly, 154 per cen 

The International Harvester Company of 
regular quarterly, 1% per cent on the 
Jan. 15 


Iron Company, regular quar- 
t on the preferred sto k, payable Jan, 2. 
New Jersey, 
common stock, payable 
The General Fireproofing Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
per cent each on the common and preferred stock, payable 
Jan. 1 
The Standard Sanitary Mfg 
payable Dec. 23. 
The United Alloy Steel 
per share, payable Jan. 10. 


The Baltimore Tube Company, regular quarterly on both 
the common and preferred stock, 1% per cent, payable Jan. 2. 


The Chandler Motor Car Company, quarterly, 2 per cent 
and extra 1 per cent, payable Jan. 2 


a. 


Company, extra, $1 per share, 


Corporation, initial dividend, $1 


The Charcoal Iron Company of America, 20c. per share, 
payable Jan. 31. 


The Torrington Company, 3% 
stock, payable Jan. 1. 


The Willys-Overland Company, regular quarterly, 1% per 
cent on the preferred stock, payable Jan. 2 


“. 


per cent on the preferred 
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Device to Detect Critical Point in 
Heat-Treating Steel 


Prof. R. B. Fehr, of the department of mechanic 
engineering of the Pennsylvania State College, Sta: 
College, Pa., has recently patented an apparatus (U. § 
1,188,430) to be used in the treatment of alloy and 
other stee] where hardening, tempering and annealing 
are of special importance. The new instrument is said 
to permit a more accurate determination of the critica 
point, the accurate location of which is very important 
in obtaining the most efficient heat treatment of stee! 
Careful experiments made by Professor Fehr are r: 
ported to have shown that in order to get the best 
results the temperature must be controlled within a few 
degrees and must be uniform throughout the heated 
parts. The device is located on the outside of the 
heating furnace, and the method of determining th: 
time at which the specimen has reached the proper tem 
perature is indicated by an electro-magnetic device 
which is very small and which is claimed to require n 
calibration in itself. The apparatus is not expensiv: 
and the operation is so simple, according to Professor 
Fehr, that it will probably be used by firms treating 
steel on an extensive scale. Professor Fehr has this to 
say: 


Many results that I have obtained on various carbon steels 
have convinced me that careful control of the temperature 
within a few degrees of the magnetic critical point will confer 
on steel properties which, in regard to magnitude, cannot bs 
obtained by present methods of heat treating. I am not 
making any predictions, however, as to special alloy steels 
because I have not made any tests on them; nevertheless, I 
believe that my method will enable these steels to be treated 
better by establishing the Ac, point from which the proper 
heat-treating temperature can be measured by thermocouple 
which, as a means for measuring differences of temperature 
is much more reliable than for absolute 
perature 


In the original patent the inventor states that he 
determines the proper point for heat treatment by pass- 
ing a magnetic flux through the iron or steel while 
heating and locates the jog in the heating curve in- 
stantly, when it occurs, on an electrical indicating in- 


strument inductively related to the magnetic lines of 
force threading the iron and steel. 


measuring tem- 


Italian Iron and Steel Imports 


Italian imports of iron and steel for the first six 
months of 1916 and for the same period in 1914 and 
1915 are reported as follows in metric tons: 


1914 1915 1916 
Scrap iron and steel...... 177,340 89,642 189,72 
Pig iron ones eee 5 22,006 96,594 138,34 
Steel ingots and blooms... 10,997 56,575 5,95 
GG GM TOG: cco. occa 60s sue 66,463 58,516 33,16 
Sheets and plates............. 19,604 15,158 13,404 
RMN: <b an ain Mak Re ae eS ; 3,214 1,548 4,,852 
Tin plates and coated sheets... 9,166 6,378 9,713 


The increased imports of scrap iron and steel and of 
pig iron and the decreased demand for ingots and 
blooms this year are the outstanding facts. 


The Acme Steel Goods Company, Chicago, of which 
James E. MacMurray is president, has announced th: 
institution of a profit-sharing plan for its employees 
The plan is so arranged as especially to reward con 
tinuous service. A bonus of 10 per cent of the amount 
earned by employees who have worked continuously 
through the month with a loss of less than 10 hours, 
and a bonus of 5 per cent to employees who have lost 
more than 10 hours, will be paid each month. 


The Canadian Steel Foundries, Ltd., Welland, Ont., 
has let a contract for the construction of two more open 
hearth furnaces and an extension 100 ft. long to the ma- 
chine shop. One new open-hearth furnace has recently 
been completed. 


The Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, has opened 
a Cleveland office at 612 Marshall Building, in charge 
of Ivor M. Williams, who formerly represented the Mas- 
sillon Bridge & Structural Company in Cleveland in 4 
similar capacity. 
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Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


reight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
New York, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 
; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, 
; Indianapolis, 17.9¢.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 
; Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul. 

Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birming- 
Ala., 45c. Denver, pipe, 76.1¢c., minimum carload. 
0 lb.; structural steel and steel bars, 83.6c.; mini 
carload, 36,000 lb. Pacific coast (by rail only), 
65c.; structural steel and steel bars, 75c., mini- 
1: carload, 50,000 lb.; structural steel and steel bars. 





5 minimum carload, 40,000 lb. No freight rates 
eing published via the Panama Canal, as the boats 
eing used in transatlantic trade. 

Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, 4 in 
and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 3c. to F 

Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 

C¢ 
ims over 15 in 
ms over 18 in 
s over 6 in... on one or both 
les, 3 in. on one or both leg 
<, as per steel bar card, S 
structural sizes (except e] 
truck and conductor rail) 
els and tees, 
ecard, Sept. 1, 1909 
beams and bi 2] 
irail tees 
ng to lengths, under 3 ft. to 
ting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. ir 
rg to lengths, under 1 ft 1 
rge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and ov 
Plates.—Tank plates, %4 in. thick, 6 in. up to 100 in 
:.50c. to 5c., base, net cash, 30 days, or % of 1 
ent discount in 10 days, carload lots. Extras are: 
Quality Extras 
( 
ee eee eee ee Co ORS VO hOOd6 eOEERE SS 
g steel (not flange steel for boilers).......... 
and flange steel plates.... Leeann 
M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates 

s DOCLOME -MeGGhntiictaacteacéacwe 
otive firebox steel ...... ‘ ‘ 
rine steel, special extras and prices on applica 

Gage Extras 
tangular, 4 in. thick, over 6 in. wide to 100 in. w 
ter than \% in., to 3/16 in., up to 72 in. w 

° r than \% in., including 3/16 in., over 72 

. er than \% in., including 3/16 in., over 84 ( 

S er than \& in., including 3/16 in., over 96 in. to 1 

. ter than \% in., including 3/16 in., over 100 ir 
ter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, up to 72 

: ter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 72 i: 


ter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 84 in. to 

ter than No, 8, including No. 10, up to 60 in. wi 
r than No. 8, including No. 10, over 60 in. t 
72 in. and not less than 10.2 lb. per sq. ft. w 
sidered \% in. 

72 in. must be ordered \% in. thick on edge, or not 
than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. to take base pric« 

(2 in. wide, ordered less than 11 lb. per sq. ft., dow: 
veight of 3/16 in., take price of 3/16 in 

72 in., ordered weight 3/16 in., take No. § pri 

72 in., ordered weight No. 8, take No. 10 price 

Width Extras 

t8 Se GO 0 eee ) 
LG i. CO AES Ih SGUURIVO. 2c ccccccenccce 10 
15 in. to 120 in. inclusive 

SO 3M, CO 120 We. TGV Os ccc cccccceces 

125 in. to 130 in. inclusive... 

SO Wis cca 


Length Extras 
rsal plates 80 ft. long up to 90 ft. long........ 
rsal plates 90 ft. long up to 100 ft. long 10 
ersal plates 100 ft. long up to 110 ft. long......... { 
Cutting Extras 


irge for rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over 
ths under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive 


ths under 2 ft. to 1 ft. imclusive..........ee-s- F 50 
Che WE Bo Rei. sire vy ccasacdedawvds secocceueds 1 


@ SD Fe Ge Oe Fe iv cc pce se deesewonsss 
es over 100 to 110 in. (width extra)............ 
over 110 to 115 in. (width extra) 
over 115 to 120 in. (width extra) 
over 120 to 125 in. (width extra) 


3s over 125 to 130 in. (width extra)......... 80 
Ss over 130 in. (width extra).........+-++0.: 1.30 
es under 3 ft., to 2 ft., inclusive. .........ee.. ‘ ) 
under 2 ft., to 1 ft., inclusive............. ; 80 
CB UNE F Seb bine oo. kobe ae he b6 to onasemecesiesods 1.85 


ircles take circle extras. 
hes not over four straight cuts, inc. straight taper 10 
es having more than four straight cuts.... ‘ 20 
sheared to a radius take complete circle extras. 


cluding extra for width. 
Wire Rods.—Including chain rods, $70 to $75. 
Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers effective Nov. 27 
e wire Nos. 6 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 
‘ent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
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$2.95; galvanized, $3.65. Galvanized barb wire and 
staples, $3.85; painted, $3.15. Wire nails, $3. Galvan- 
ized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over base price; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price. Ce 
ment coated nails, $2.90. Woven wire fencing, 55 per 
cent off list for carloads, 52 off for 1000-rod lots, 51 off 
for less than 1000-rod lots 

Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
from Dec. 4, 1916, all full weight: 


Steel Iron 
Bl z tally ' hes Black (sALV 


a & 
won 


6 to 6 10 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
freight to be added, effective from Nov. 1, 1916, except 


3 to 4% in. steel from Nov. 20, are as follows: 


Lav Welded Steel tandard Charcoal Iron 

I 31 ! ! 23 

; 12 it is ‘ Ht 

, ind $ 38 

d , d ‘ 13 

t ‘ ‘ 44 

: 1 ¢ 4 i f 37 

te ] +4 

] or I rcoa £ ce ng 
gher ] 

4 I l I ent 


ree ‘ f 10 per ent net extr 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 


of United States standard gage, in carload and larger 
lots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discount 


in 10 days: 


Bil : ! / ‘ ' } 
S . 04 ) 
. lta 2 
) t to 
17 $4 per 100 Ib. for 
Be 
f i hee iJ] ed 
j to 4.30 
119to 4.35 
1.15 to 4.40 
4 70 ; 4 
‘ to 4 
120 to 4.5 
1.40 to 4.6 
Ca / ‘ of Black Sheet Gaas 
{ to 25 
N to 5.35 
‘\ ‘ 00 to 50 
R se 17 ft ] to ‘ 
Ni iH to i) 
Nos i> to ’ 
N 0 to 6.00 
\ 75 to f 
5 907106.40 
6.0 te f 
l v B *late 
Ni i 390 to 4.05 
Nos t l 3.95 to 4.10 
Nos t 1.90 to 4.15 
Nos t 4.95 to 4.20 
No 1.30to 4.25 
N . 4.15 to 4.30 
N 4.15 to 4.30 
and l 4.20t0 4.3 





: 
\ 
: 
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The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Tin, ——Lead——., Spelter——, 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
Dec Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
Bieias 6s cee 35.00 43.50 7.62% 7.50 12.62% 12.37% 
Dah a aorne 35.00 35.00 43.62% 7.75 7.65 12.12% 11.873 
B iéiew d see 35.00 43.50 7.75 7.65 12.00 11.75 
Das csen eee 35.00 ae 7.90 7.85 12.00 11.75 
. - 85.50 35.50 43.25 8.00 7.90 12.0 11.75 
7 l 11 


12. sae 35.50 35.50 43.00 7.90 80 


New York, Dec. 13, 1916. 


Germany’s peace move had a quieting effect on all 


metals, although none was really active prior to the 
announcement. Copper prices are strong. Tin is lower. 
Lead is higher with but little offered. Spelter has de- 
clined. Antimony remains unchanged as to price. 


New York 


Copper.—The market has been quiet but it was 
rendered more so by Germany’s peace proposal, yet 
prior to it the volume of business was unquestionably 
restrained by the lack of prompt metal. The producers 
are practically sold up for the first quarter, and have 
under contract about 80 per cent of their second quarter 
production. Commitments into the third and fourth 
quarters cannot be called heavy. January electrolytic 
and Lake are quoted at 35.50c.; first quarter, 35c.; sec- 
ond quarter, 33.50c. to 34c.; third quarter, 32.50c. to 33c., 
and fourth quarter, 31.50c. to 32c. Spot is nominally 
around 36c., with reports of considerably higher prices, 
but these latter are credited to Wall Street. It is to be 
remembered that where desirable business in involved 
negotiations may effect some concession from the prices 
named. The exports this month, including yesterday, 
total 8925 tons. The London market yesterday was 
quoted at £168, against £170 a week ago. The market 
here was stirred but slightly by news it received on 
Monday that the British Government had again sought 
to restrain the advance of prices by ordering the sus- 
pension of trading in copper. All transactions are for- 
bidden, except under special permit, and all holdings 
and contracts must be made known to the authorities, 
and the use of copper is prohibited except for govern- 
ment work. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per in New York for the month of November, based on 
daily quotations in THE IRON AGE, was 32.32c., and of 
electrolytic, 32.32c. 

Tin.—The week has been a quiet one with the trend 
of prices downward, seemingly for no particular reason, 
except pressure to sell inspired by a desire to take 
profits. Spot Straits yesterday was quoted at 43c. The 
supply of Banca tin is practically exhausted except for 
a few odd lots which do not cut much of a figure. The 
question of securing licenses to ship from England is 
still bothering importers. The arrivals this month 
total 675 tons and there is afloat 6228 tons, most of 
which is due to arrive this month. 


Spelter.—Quotations have continued to decline and 
on its face the market looks weak, but producers’ repre- 
sentatives say that it is fundamentally as strong as ever 
and that January will see higher prices. Quotations 
show considerable variance, as, for instance, when on 
Monday, December, January and February sold for 
11.50c., St. Louis, although another seller quoted the 
same positions at 12.25c. Late December and January 
brass mill spelter is 13c. to 13.25c. The exports this 
month, including yesterday, total 1606 tons. The Lon- 
don quotation for spot yesterday was £57 as compared 
with £58 10s. the week previous. 

Lead.—As stated last week the leading interest ad- 
vanced its New York quotation Dec. 5 to 7.50c., but it 
has not been selling at that figure. It is known that it 
will be ready to take business about Dec. 15 for January 
delivery at a price based on its monthly average. Mean- 
while the quotations of independent producers have con- 
tinued their upward march, and some have asked 8&c., 
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New York. Nearby delivery continues scarce and t! 
are those who want the metal but cannot get it. T 
are intimations that speculative interests are hold 
lead, but this has not been confirmed. On the ot! 
hand, it is known that transportation difficulties 
hampering the refineries. Yesterday small lots were . 
fered at 7.90c., New York, but found no buyers, ¢} 
peace talk having evidently made buyers timid. The S: 
Louis quotation yesterday was 7.80c. The exports t} 
month, including yesterday, are small, amounting ¢ 
only 51 tons. The London quotation for spot lead ; 
compared with a week ago is unchanged at £30 10s. 


Antimony.—Reports that ammunition makers ar 
likely to buy have strengthened the market a little, a! 
though the business has not actually appeared and quo 
tations are unchanged at 14c. to 14.50c., duty paid. 


Aluminum.—The quotation for No. 1 virgin alum: 
num is unchanged at 63c. to 65c. 
Old Metals.—The market maintains its strength 


Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 
Cents per Ib 


Copper, heavy and crucible.............é 2.50 to 33 75 
Copper, heavy and wire................30.€0 to 31.50 
Copper, light and bottoms..............27.50 to 28.50 
ee eee eee ea ee 18.00 to 19.00 
rei TOE: oo1i4cos cae sae e ea keeeeare 15.00 to 16.00 
Heavy machine composition............ 26.00 to 2€ 75 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings........ 19.00 to 19.50 


No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. 22.00 to 24.00 
Lead, heavy 7.00 
Po eS rer cr rr eee ee ee ee 6.50 
Zine 4 


Chicago 

Dec. 11.—Further advances in the price of Lake 
copper established by the renewal of buying by foreign 
interests for first quarter were a feature of the week. 
Tin, on the contrary, showed decided weakness. We 
quote: Casting copper, 33.75c.; Lake copper, 34.75c. 
to 35c.; tin, carloads, 43.75c., and small lots, 45.75c.; 
lead, 7.80c. to 8c.; spelter, 12c.; sheet zinc, 21c.; Cook- 
son’s antimony, 50c.; other grades, 17c. On old metals 
we quote buying prices for less than carlozd lots as 
follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 28c.; copper 
bottoms, 24.50c.; copper clips, 27c.; red brass, 24c.; 
yellow brass, 18c.; lead pipe, 6.25c.; zinc, 9c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 26c.; tinfoil, 34c.; block tin pipe, 38c. 


St. Louis 

Dec. 11.—Non-ferrous metals have been rising 
steadily, with transactions quite large, particularly in 
lead and spelter. Quotations are as follows: Lead, 8c.; 
spelter, 11.75c. to 12c¢., in carload lots. In less than 
carload lots: Lead, 8.10c.; spelter, 14c.; tin, 49c.; Lake 
copper, 36c.; electrolytic copper, 35.50c.; Asiatic anti- 
mony, 16c. In the Joplin district zine blende fell off 
about $5 per ton and the range was $85 to $100, with 
the week’s average for the district $94. Calamine sold 
at $50 to $60, with the week’s average $54. Lead ore 
was higher and brought $97, which is only $5.50 per ton 
less than the record price of last spring. The average 
for the district for the week was $91. On miscellaneous 
scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying prices as fol- 
lows: Light brass, 10.50c.; heavy yellow brass, 14c.; 
heavy red brass and light copper, 19c.; heavy copper 
and copper wire, 22c.; zinc, 7c.; lead, 5.50c.; tea lead, 
4c.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 34c. 

The U. S. Reduction Company, Chicago, with works 
at East Chicago, Ind., has just completed an additional 
building, 80 x 250 ft., three stories, and has installed 
three more furnaces of the latest type. These enlarge- 
ments will increase the company’s output approxi- 
mately 24,000 lb. of aluminum every 12 hours. 





Tin exports from the Straits Settlements in 1915 
were 22,724 tons to the United Kingdom, 32,286 tons 
to the United States, and 13,778 tons to other countries. 
In 1914 the corresponding figures were 35,506 tons, 
19,350 tons, and 11,377 tons. They were 35,215 tons, 
17,735 tons, and 12,800 tons in 1913. 


In October the largest quantity of radium for one 
month was received by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
for test, the value being $77,000. The value of radium 
tested by the Bureau up to the present is more than 
$1,000,000. 
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The Canadian Nickel Output 


‘he value of the nickel production of Canada in 
igi is estimated at $23,000,000 against $20,423,348 in 
191) and $13,655,381 in 1914. Ten years ago the valua- 
tion was $8,948,834 and in 1896 it was $1,188,990, but 
on!y $498,286 in 1889. In the first half of 1916, says 
the Engineering and Mining Journal, the output was 
42 per cent greater than for the corresponding period 
in 1915. 

Che first and largest producer of nickel in the world 
is the International Nickel Company which does its 
refining in New Jersey but produces matte at Sudbury, 
Canada, through the Canadian Copper Company, which 
it controls. Another corporation is the Mond Nickel 
Company of Great Britain, of which the head is Sir 
Alfred Mond. This company smelts its ore at Conis- 
ton, Ontario, and the matte is refined at Clydach, Wales, 
the plant having been greatly enlarged in 1914. The 


the United States in 1915 and the Mond Company sent 
12,000,000 Ib. to Great Britain. Each company uses 
its own process, developed after extensive experiment- 
ing and great expense. 

\ third corporation was organized in July, 1913— 
the Canadian Nickel Corporation—but the name was 
soon changed to the British-American Nickel Corpora- 
tion. The British Government will take part of its 
jutput and the bonds will be guaranteed by that gov- 
ernment. Undoubtedly this is part of a plan to in- 
crease the supply of nickel for the government with- 
out dependence on foreign countries. Not long ago it 
was announced that very soon actual operations on the 
building of another refinery for the British-America 
Company would begin and that the new refinery of the 
International Nickel Company at Welland, Ont., would 
be turning out refined metal within 12 months. The 
work of the British-American Company will be directed 
by E. P. Mathewson, who has recently left the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company to associate himself 
with the new undertaking. 


Reclaiming Zinc from Calvanized Scrap 


The reclaiming of zinc from galvanized scrap by the 
New Jersey Chemical Company, Trenton, N. J., is re- 
ferred to by the Engineering and Mining Journal. The 
process, the invention of Thomas A. Shegog, is not dis- 
closed, but it is believed to be hydrometallurgical and 
the statement is made that the zinc is recovered as an 
oxide. Many years ago J. Richards treated galvanized 
scrap commercially in Philadelphia. He dissolved the 
zine with dilute chlorhydric acid and crystallized zinc 
chloride from the solution. It is possible to precipitate 
zinc oxide from a solution of zine chloride by means of 
magnesia, magnesium chloride being formed, from 
which magnesia may be regenerated. Edouard Hune- 
belle of Paris, France, describes a process for doing 
this in U. S. Patent 1,201,586, and there is some inter- 
esting chemistry in this. 


The C. & G. Cooper Company, Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
has recently taken orders for a number of large gas 
engines. Among them are the following: Two 480-hp. 
single tandem to the American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Company, Caney, Kan.; one 960-hp. twin tandem, B. B. 
Stroud Company, Bradford, Pa; one 560-hp. single 
tandem, Charles Boldt Company, Huntington, W. Va.; 
three 480-hp. single tandem, Columbia Gas & Electric 
Company, Cincinnati; two 960-hp. twin tandem, United 
Fuel Gas Company, Charleston, W. Va.; one 1150-hp. 
twin tandem, National Carbon Company, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; one 150-hp. duplex, Moores & Ross Milk Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, for direct driving ammonia com- 
pressor cylinders. Two Cooper 480-hp. engines have 
just been placed in operation in the compressor station 
the Berea Pipe Line Company, Berea, Ohio. 


The United Smelting & Aluminum Company, Inc., 
New Haven, Conn., has opened a new branch sales office 
in the Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. Frederick 
Lowber, who was in charge of the company’s former 
Detroit office in the Penobscot Building, has severed his 

nection with the company. 
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Sheet and Tin-Plate Contract Form 
Adopted 


A new form of contract was adopted by the Na 
tional Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers on Dec. 5. “The buyer’s failure to furnish speci- 
fications,” it stipulates, “shall be deemed a refusal to 
accept the tonnage unspecified, which thereupon shall 
be deducted from the contract, and the buyer shall pay 
to the seller, as liquidated damages and not as penalty, 
the difference between the contract price of such ma- 
terial for which the buyer has failed to furnish speci- 
fications (less freight allowance, if any) and the mar- 
ket value thereof at the time of such failure, but such 
damages shall not be less than 10 per cent of said 
contract price.” 

Similarly, if the buyer has kept his part of the con- 
tract, but the seller has not made the shipments as 
agreed, the tonnage which the seller has failed to ship 
is to be deducted from the contract and the buyer may 
collect the difference between the contract price of such 
material and the market price at the time of failure 
to ship, such damages to be not less than 10 per cent 
of the contract price. Average prices quoted in THE 
IRoN AGE and the /ron Trade Review are to determine 
the market price. 

If the buyer fails to make his payments, the seller 
may defer further shipments or terminate the contract. 
The seller may require security at any time and may 
bring damage claims aside from the contract. 

When freight rates increase or decrease after the 
signing of a contract, the difference shall be added to 
or subtracted from the price as the case may require. 

Delays caused by fire, strikes, floods, casualties, car 
shortage, etc., may not be charged against the seller, 
but the buyer upon written request to the seller may 
deduct such remaining material as has not been shipped 
or is not in process of manufacture. If such accidents 
impair the business of the buyer the seller may like- 
wise deduct the remaining material or hold the ma 
terial for future delivery. 


Chain Prices Advance 


Manufacturers have again made an advance in 
prices of chain to the following basis: 

Three-eighths-inch proof coil chain, 6c., base, per 
pound; 3/16-in., 10.10c.; %-in., 7.55¢.; 5/16-in., 6.55c.; 
%-in, 6c.; 7/16-in., 5.85¢.; % and 9/16 in., 5.70c.; % 
and 11/16 in., 5.60c.; % and 13/16 in., 5.50c.; % and 
15/16 in., 5.40¢.; 1-in., 5.30c.; 11/16 to 1% in., 5.40¢e. 
B. B. quality, 3/16 and % in., $1.25 per 100 lb. over 
proof coil prices; 5/16 and larger, $1 advance. B. B. B. 
quality, 3/16 and % in., $1.75 advance over proof coil, 
and 5/16 in. and larger, $1.50 advance. All these prices 
are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


The new plant of the Standard Car Construction 
Company at Masury, near Sharon, Pa., of which C. H. 
Todd is president, is about completed, and some tank 
cars are already being turned out. The company is 
building the underframes for the cars, the tanks being 
secured from other sources. The plate department has 
not yet been started, and until it is in operation the 
company will build only the underframes. It will have 
a capacity for turning out about 10 tank cars per day, 
and will do other kinds of plate work except making 
boilers. When fully completed, the plant will employ 
close to 300 men. 


The Trojan Electric Steel Company, Thirty-fourth 
Street and Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, is now manufactur- 
ing, by the electric furnace process, alloy steels to any 
specified analysis, cast to billet sizes. Walter E. Hadley 
and Eugene Guy Lilly, for the past 15 years connected 
with the United States Steel Corporation, are personally 
in charge of operations. 





The M. Speer Iron & Metal Company, dealer in scrap 
iron and metals, has removed from the Stambaugh 
Building, Youngstown, Ohio, to room 310, Hamory 
Building, Sharon, Pa. A storage yard has also been 
opened at Sharon. 
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BRITISH STEEL EXPORTS 


October Shipments Low, as Were Imports— 
Valuations Much Higher 


British exports of iron and steel in October, made 
up largely of supplies sent to the Allies, were 241,261 
gross tons, excluding iron ore and including scrap. 
This compares with 231,335 tons in September, this 
year, and 312,141 tons in October, 1915. The October 
exports are next to the lowest since February, 1915, 
when they were 198,804 tons. The largest exports in 
1916 were 395,750 tons in May. The decided decrease 
in the last few months is due to the effect of govern- 
ment prohibitions. The average for the first 10 months 
of this year was 297,466 tons comparing with a monthly 
average in 1915 of 270,858 tons. 

Pig-iron and ferroalloy exports for October were 
72,187 tons against 78,973 tons in October, 1915. To 
Nov. 1, 1916, these shipments were 818,868 tons as com- 
pared with 450,616 tons to Nov. 1, 1915. France took 
486,418 tons of pig iron and Italy 111,933 tons of this 
year’s total. 

Steel-bar exports in October were 37,976 tons (29,- 
623 tons going to France) against 31,486 tons in Sep- 
tember of this year and 51,658 tons in October, 1915. 
To Nov. 1, 1916, the total was 536,049 tons as compared 
with 395,305 tons to Nov. 1, 1915. France has taken 
449,833 tons this year. Rail exports in October were 
only 6929 tons in contrast with 13,640 tons in October, 
1915. The total rail exports for the first 10 months of 
1916 were only 43,387 tons against 219,592 tons for 
the same period in 1915. Of this year’s total 17,656 
tons went to British India. 

The galvanized sheet movement is still about 50 per 
cent of that of last year, the total to Nov. 1, 1916, 
being 113,707 tons against 257,122 tons. Tin-plate ex- 
ports continue about the same as last year’s. The total 
to Nov. 1, 1916, was 291,051 tons as compared with 
312,405 tons in the same 10 months in 1915. Of the 
former total France took the largest amount, 59,783 
tons. The October exports fell to 10,929 tons from 
19,226 tons in September, this year. 

October imports of iron and steel, excluding iron 
ore and including scrap, were small—68,065 gross tons, 
against 66,657 tons in September, this year, and 102,- 
914 tons in October, 1915. The imports to Nov. 1, this 
year, are only three-fourths of those for the same 
period last year, or 768,998 tons, against 1,091,087 
tons. 

Blooms, billets and slabs imported in October were 
12,407 tons comparing with 10,802 tons in September 
of this year and 27,001 tons in October, 1915. The 
total to Nov. 1, 1916, was only one-third of that for 
the same period last yezr, or 130,207 tons and 386,878 
tons respectively. The United States contributed 106,- 
531 tons of the former total and 312,642 tons of the 
latter. Steel ingot imports are large, having been 
16,290 tons to Nov. 1, 1916, against 14,481 tons to Nov. 
1, 1915. 

Iron-ore imports continue large, those for October 
having been 507,023 tons against 399,724 tons in Octo- 
ber, 1915. The total for the first 10 months of this 
year was 5,988,532 tons, which compares with 5,108,770 
tons in the same 10 months of 1915. 

The valuation of the steel exports for the first 10 
months of this year is placed at £49,517,489 against 
£32,886,095 for the same 10 months of 1915, but this 
year’s exports are only four-fifths of those for last 
year. The valuation of steel imports for the 10 
months of this year is reported as £9,913,377 and for 
the same period in 1915 as £9,159,516. The tonnage 
of imports this year is only about two-thirds that for 
last year. 


The report that the Eastern Steel Company will 
start up the old Anvil blast furnace at Pottstown, Pa., 
owned by the Pottstown Iron Company, is incorrect. 
The Warwick Iron & Steel Company, whose property 
the Eastern Steel Company leases, did at one time op- 
erate this furnace and until a few years ago had a lease 
on it. This lease, however, is not now in effect. 
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Wage Advances Become Genera] 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsby 
has announced an increase of 10 per cent in wage 
all employees in its plants in Soho and South s 
Pittsburgh, and Aliquippa, Pa. The increase is eff 
tive from Dec. 15. 

The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., 
the Valley Mold & Iron Company, Sharpsville, Pa., } 
announced an increase in wages, effective from Dec. 

Employees of the Harris Automatic Press Compa 
Niles, Ohio, who have been on strike since May 1, ha 
voted to return to work on the original terms propo 
by the company. 

The Allegheny Steel Company and the West P; 
Steel Company, both operating plants at Brackenrid 
Pa., have given their employees a voluntary advance: 
wages of 10 per cent, effective from Dec. 15. 

The H. B. Smith Company, Westfield, Mass., | 
granted over 700 of its laborers an increase in wages 
of 25c. a day, effective Dec. 25. The company employs 
1200 hands, but those not affected by this increase are 
working under contracts or term agreements. 

The Norton Iron Company, Ashland, Ky., has an 
nounced an increase in wages of 10 per cent, effectiv: 
from Dec. 15. 

The General Electric Company announces a bonus 
plan which will cost it about $500,000 a month, and 
will benefit 50,000 employees. It will pay to all em- 
ployees receiving $2,500 a year or less, monthly bonuses 
amounting to 10 per cent of the monthly salary. This 
bonus is in addition to that declared by the company 
last summer, the first payment of which, made Aug 
1, divided $550,000 among 19,000 employees. 

Notice of an increase of 10 per cent in wages for 
all employees, including salaried men, was posted at 
the plants of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, at Mones- 
sen and Glassport, Pa., Dec. 6. The higher schedule 
will take effect Dec. 16. About 5000 men are employed 
at Monessen and about 500 at Glassport. The new 
schedule also will apply to the employees of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Products Company, a subsidiary, number- 
ing about 1500. 

The steel shipbuilding yards, foundries and other 
metal industries in Portland, Ore., recently announced 
that beginning Dec. 1, employees would receive 9-hr. 
pay for 8-hr. work. At one or two of the largest 
plants, where work is particularly rushed, the men will 
work 9 hr. a day, receiving time and a half in pay 
for the last hour. The employees have now granted 
practically everything the union men have asked ex- 
cept the granting of a minimum scale and entering into 
a written agreement with them. 

The Ohio Seamless Tube Company, Shelby, Ohio 
has advanced wages 10 per cent. 


The International Steel Tube & Rolling Mills, Inc., 
capitalized at $2,500,000, will begin the erection of a 
plant in Ecorse, near Detroit, Mich., within 60 days. 
The first tube mill is to be in operation early in the 
spring. H. K. Flagler, president and general manager 
of the company, has been active in the steel tube busi- 
ness for years. 





It is reported from New Glasgow, N. S., that the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company has been asked by a 
large British shipbuilding company to supply its entire 
requirements of ship plates. Before the war these plates 
were secured largely from Germany because of the low 
price at which they were sold. 





The Kentucky State Railroad Commission has fixed 
the rate on iron dust from Newport, Ky., to Ashland 
at $1.05 per ton. The Eaton-Rhodes Company, Cin- 
cinnati, had filed a complaint against the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, alleging overcharge. The commission 
ordered $223.27 refunded. 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, it is announced, will expend about $5,000,000 
for box cars, automobile cars and other equipment in 
1917. This expenditure does not include rails or |oco- 
motives. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


Stockholders of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
y, Wilmerding, Pa., and the Union Switch & Signal 
pany, Swissvale, Pa., both near Pittsburgh, will 
rtly be asked to approve a plan for a merger of the 
companies. If it is carried out it will involve an 
ease in the capital stock of the Air Brake Company 
1 $20,000,000 to $30,000,000, and the exchange of 
r shares of Air Brake stock for five shares of Switch 
signal preferred stock, and two shares of Air Brake 
k for three shares of Switch & Signal common. 
two companies are closely allied and it is believed 
by consolidating them many economies in opera- 
would result. 


Directors of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
y have authorized the issuance of $15,000,000 of 
itional common stock to be offered to present share- 
ders at par in the ratio of one share of new for 


ry four shares now held. A special meeting of 


stockholders will be held in East Pittsburgh, Feb. 15, 


approve the new issue. Chairman Guy E. Tripp, 
. circular to stockholders, says that it has been 
nd impossible to keep pace with the growing demand 
that much profitable business offered has had to be 
ined. To -provide additional manufacturing facil- 
needed there has been purchased on the Delaware 
er at Essington, Pa., just outside of Philadelphia, 
act of land having a deep water frontage and large 
ugh to accommodate an ultimate factory develop- 
t several times as great as that of the East Pitts- 
gh works. It is planned to begin immediately the 
tion on this land of a new plant to cost between 
000,000 and $7,000,000. The company’s net income 


rom all sources after deducting interest charges is 


averaging over $1,600,000 per month. The con- 

for 1,800,000 rifles of Russian type being per- 
rmed for the British Government by its subsidiary 
e New England Westinghouse Company, and which 
a time presented unusual problems, is now proceed- 
- favorably. 


{bout Jan. 1 the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com 


pany will have filled all the contracts for pig iron 


naces available for its own use. 


Bur 
N 


en by the Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company, 
d will then have the output of both Hubbard fur 
It has been taking 

output of one furnace, which has been running 
mill iron for some months, but will now change it 
er to Bessemer and will put the other Hubbard stack 
Bessemer early in January. The output of both will 
ised in the company’s own Bessemer steel plant. 
The United States Horse Shoe Company, Erie, Pa., 

filed notice at Harrisburg, Pa., of an increase in 
t from $100,000 to $300,000. 


The Pittsburgh Radium Company, recently organ- 
| at Pittsburgh, states that it has taken over the 
eau of Mines plant at Denver, Col., erected by the 


ational Radium Institute two years ago and utilized 


ce that time by the Bureau of Mines, in perfecting 
rocess for treatment of American carnotite ores for 
r vanadium, uranium and radium content. The 


ompany has bought the plant outright and takes 


session-of the property Jan. 16. It will retain a 


imber of the staff experts of the Bureau of Mines in 
their present positions at the plant. 


The acquirement 
the Denver property will allow the company to begin 
‘rations at once, pending the equipment of the aban- 
ned plant buildings purchased recently at Beaver 


ils, Pa., for remodeling. 


With the purchase of the plant of the former Crox- 
Motor Car Company, Washington, Pa., plans have 


en completed for its occupation by the Stungo-Radium 


ibber Company, Pittsburgh. This company is incor- 
rated under a Delaware charter with an authorized 
pital of $3,000,000, and will specialize in the manu- 
ture of automobile tires. Floyd Rose, Pittsburgh, 
president. 
The Pittsburgh Coal Company has sold all the 
‘ipment, tugs, and colliers of its subsidiary, the Mo- 
ngahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company, at 
port of New Orleans, to the Corona Coal & Iron 
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Company, Birmingham, Ala 
be $600,000. 

E. W. Mudge, of E. W. Mudge & Co., pig iron, steel, 
coal and coke factors, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, has 
bought the Conestoga Building, a mercantile and office 
structure located at Wood and Water Streets in that 
city. The building was erected some years ago by Capt. 
J. J. Vandergrift, deceased, and Mr. Mudge bought it 
as an investment. 


The price is reported to 


The Leetsdale Foundry & Mfg. Company, Leetsdale, 
Pa., has been organized with a capital of $30,000, and 
will operate a foundry. 

Parson coke breeze stokers are in use in the boiler 
house of the coke-oven plant of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, described in THe IRon AGE of Dec. 7, 
and not those mentioned in the account. The Parson 
stoker is made by the Parson Mfg. Company, New York. 

The Pittsburgh Tap Company, Pittsburgh, capital 
$5,000, has been incorporated by Harrison Bock, 1728 
Main Street, Sharpsburg; Abram L. Wolk, 5507 Harp 
Street, Pittsburgh, and others. 


Royersford Foundry Changes Ownership 


Y. C. Freed, who was the founder and sole owner 
of the Royersford Foundry & Machine Company, Roy- 
ersford, Pa., has disposed of his interest in the com- 
pany and retired from active business. He expects to 
travel extensively. The company has been purchased 
by Frank H. Deisher of Spring City, Pa., and H. R 
Willi of Williamsport, Pa. Mr. Deisher has been con- 
nected with the company as secretary for the past 11 
years. Mr. Willi has been identified with a similar 
company at Williamsport, Pa., for 24 years. Mr. Willi 
will be president and general manager and Mr. Deisher, 
secretary and treasurer. The business of the company 
is that of engineer, founder and machinist and maker 
of punches and shears. 


Locomotive Orders 


Definite orders for locomotives in the first week in 
December amounted to 119. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works will build 100 large locomotives for the Russian 
Government and the American Locomotive Company 
will furnish the Erie Railroad with 10 Pacific locomo- 
tives. It is reported but not officially confirmed that 
the Russian Government has placed orders with the 
American Locomotive Company for 66 additional loco 
motives, with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 66 
and with the Canadian Locomotive Company for 21. 
Inquiries in the week referred to were over 70, of which 
40 came from the Great Northern and 30 from the St 
Louis & San Francisco. The Canadian Pacific is also 
reported as about to inquire for a large number 


National-Acme Company’s Plans Approved 


Formal approval of the sale and reorganization plan 
of the National-Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, has 
been voted by the stockholders, and the plans as previ- 
ously outlined will be carried out. The new company 
will be known as the National-Acme Company, an Ohio 
corporation, with a capital stock of $25,000,000 in 
shares of $50 par. Present stockholders will receive 
$150 in cash and five shares of the new stock for each 
share now held. This will give them $7,500,000 in cash 
and $12,500,000 in new stock for the $5,000,000 common 
stock now outstanding. Eastman, Dillon & Co., New 
York bankers, have underwritten the remaining stock. 
Under the terms of the transaction, the present man- 
agement will remain for five years. 


The Dayton Iron Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by 
M. M. Allison, John Stagmaier, N. B. Thomasson, J. J. 
Lynch and others. The promoters of this company 
are working on plans to purchase the properties of the 
bankrupt Dayton Coal & Iron Company, Dayton, Tenn., 
and propose to renovate and put the blast furnaces in 
operation as soon as possible. 


eT eee 
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Officers of the American Steel & Wire Company vis- 
ited Birmingham and the company’s mill at Fairfield, 
Ala., the past week. Included in the party were W. 
P. Palmer, president; J. S. Keefe, vice-president; Frank 
Baackes, vice-president and general sales agent; E. E. 
Stone, general purchasing agent; H. E. Baldwin, super- 
intendent of order and warehouse department; A. F. 
Allen, secretary; H. A. Barren, general superintendent 
of blast furnaces, and others. 


Albert E. Wells, professor of machine construction, 
Sibley College, Cornell University, will deliver Dec. 21 
the next lecture in the course recently inaugurated 
for the employees of the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Company, Montour Falls, N. Y. The lecture will 
be on “Measuring Instruments and Systems,” illus- 
trated by lantern slides. 


J. C. Maben, Sr., president; W. H. Goadby, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and Theodore C. 
Camp and H. Parsons, directors of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Company, have spent the past two weeks 
in the Birmingham district of Alabama inspecting the 
company’s plants. It is announced that the projected 
building of a by-product coke oven plant awaits fur- 
ther consideration, but a number of other improve- 
ments will be made in the coming year. 


N. B. Ford, who for 10 years traveled for the Corbin 
Screw Corporation from its Chicago office, having his 
headquarters in Kansas City, and who left some two 
years ago to become connected with the Ford Chain 
Block & Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, has re-entered 
the employ of the Corbin Screw Corporation as sales- 
man, with headquarters in New Britain, Conn., and 
covering the territory formerly traveled by A. H. 
Harrop. 


T. J. Bray, president Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, inspected the company’s Alabama blast furnaces 
last week. He stated that the building of a by-product 
coke oven plant had been considered by the directors, 
but that the present high cost of materials and ma- 
chinery was practically prohibitive. 


The Standard Parts Company, Cleveland, recently 
organized to merge the Perfection Spring Company 
and the Standard Welding Company, has completed its 
organization by the election of Christian Girl president; 
F. F. Prentiss, first vice-president; Ernest W. Farr, 
second vice-president; P. A. Connelly, secretary, and 
T. E. Borton, treasurer. Messrs. Girl and Connelly 
were president and secretary respectively of the spring 
company. Six directors have been elected: Christian 
Girl, E. W. Farr, T. E. Borton, Chester C. Bolton and 
Arnold H. Goss. 


Axel Sahlin of the International Construction Com- 
pany, Ltd., successor to Julian Kennedy, Sahlin & Co., 
Ltd., 56 Kingsway, London, W. C., is at present in this 
country, but may sail on Saturday. He is negotiating 
for plates for a Swedish shipbuilder. 


Samuel A. Benner, who has represented the Amer- 
ican Steel Export Company in London and Petrograd 
and returned to the United States a few days ago, has 
been made general manager of sales of the company, 
with headquarters in the Woolworth Building, New 
York. W. H. Olthoff, the company’s agent for Holland 
and the Dutch East Indies, recently sailed for Rotter- 
dam. 


George L. Shook, formerly of the Northern Iron 
Company, Port Henry, N. Y., has assumed charge of 
the blast-furnace department of the Central Iron & 
Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Herbert Chase, who has been connected with the 
Automobile Club of America for several years as lab- 
oratory engineer and chief engineer, has joined the 
office staff of the Society of Automobile Engineers in 
the capacity of assistant secretary. He is treasurer of 
the society and a member of its Council. His long 
service on the publication committee of the society 
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will enable him to assume readily editorial 
its Bulletin and other publications. 


William M. Boone, secretary of the Richard |) 
Company, Philadelphia, has severed his connectio, 
that company, and Jan. 1 will become associated 
Henry Potts & Co., 650 Real Estate Trust Bui 
Philadelphia. He will give his attention to stru 
steel and builders’ cast-iron work. 


A. Brice Moore has become manager of the U) 
American Iron & Steel Company, Albany, N. Y., d 
in iron and steel scrap. He was formerly conn 
with John J. Caine, steel broker, New York City. 

C. W. Forcier, formerly storekeeper of the Pitts 
burgh Railways Company, has resigned to become pur- 
chasing agent of Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pitts 
burgh. 


Meyer Davis, formerly chief engineer of the Ashes 
tos Protected Metal Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
pointed manager of its San Francisco office. 


William B. Anderson has been elected president of 
the Buckeye Iron & Brass Works Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, succeeding Edward G. Pease, who has retired on 
account of ill health, after serving the company for a 
number of years and will make his home in the South. 


ip- 


Justice Grugan, who recently resigned as manager 
of the Northern Ore Company’s zine operations in St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y., has resumed his former prac- 
tice as mining engineer and has opened offices at 30 
Church Street, New York. In addition to general work 
in examining mining and mineral properties, he wil! 
specialize in iron and the ores of tungsten, molybdenum, 
vanadium, etc. 

John T. Boone, chief engineer for the John 0. 
Heinze Company, Springfield, Ohio, has become chief 
engineer for the Disco Electric Starter Corporation, 
Detroit. 


Alden W. Baldwin, formerly with the engineering 
department of the Deane Steam Pump Company at 
Holyoke, Mass., is now an instructor in mechanical 
engineering in the Towne Scientific School, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philedelphia. 


Charles F. Quincy, chairman, Elmer M. Sperry and 
John F. Wallace are acting as a committee of New 
York engineers looking to the organization of an en- 
gineers’ country club with a national membership. The 
location in view is at Roslyn, L. I. 


Wisconsin Manufacturers Hold Annual Meeting 


The Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, at its 
recent annual meeting in Milwaukee, elected as presi- 
dent F. H. Clausson, general manager Van Brunt Mfg. 
Company, farm implements, Horicon, Wis. He suc- 
ceeds Harry W. Bolens, president Gilson Mfg. Com- 
pany, Port Washington, Wis., who served two terms. 
A. Hirshheimer, president LaCrosse Plow Company, 
LaCrosse, Wis., was elected vice-president; William 
George Bruce, Milwaukee, secretary; Frank J. Sensen- 
brenner, Neenah, Wis., treasurer, and James A. Fet- 
terly, Milwaukee, assistant secretary-treasurer. The 
directors are Messrs. Clausson and Bruce; L. N. Burns, 
J. I. Case Plow Company, Racine, and George Ingersoll, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. At the banquet 
following the meeting James A. Emery, New York, 
general counsel of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, made an address urging greater interest by 
business men in public affairs, particularly with re- 
spect to industrial legislation. Gov. E. L. Philipp, of 
Wisconsin, spoke against government ownership of 
railroads. 


Spain’s iron-ore reserves, according to estimates 
reported by U. S. Consul-General Carl B. Hurst of 
Barcelona, are 700,000,000 tons, capable of yielding 
about 50 per cent. of iron. The province credited with 
the largest deposits is Leon with 150,000,000 tons; 
Teruel with 135,000,000 tons, and Vizcaya with 70,000,- 
000 tons. About 9,000,000 tons have been mined annu- 
ally in the past decade, with half of it now coming from 
the province of Vizcaya. 
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Benzol and Toluol Market 


lepending on the quantity involved, the price of 
pure benzol, for either spot or contract delivery, is 55c. 

60e. per gal. at producer’s plant. The quantity 
,vailable for next year’s delivery has largely been sold, 

ered either by old contracts extending into next year 
yy recent new contracts covering from one to three 
years. There is considerable new inquiry and it is 
considered sufficient to absorb a large part of the new 
product likely to come on the market from new plants 

t start up early in the year, so that there is some 

lication of a scarcity in 1917. There is no large 
amount of spot benzol available and a strong market 
next year is looked for. 

All the toluol authorized to be sold has been dis- 
posed of by contract well into the future, and there 
is little spot available. In fact, inquiries for contract 
material are going begging. It expected that there 
will be more to sell a little later from new plants. 
For domestic consumption, outside of the manufacture 
of munitions, some toluol is expected to be available. 
The quotation is $1.50 to $2 per gal., producer’s plant, 
for toluol on contract and $2.50 per gal. for spot ma- 
terial. 

The market for solvent naphtha is weak and spot 
and contract material are quoted at 25c. to 30c. per gal., 
producer’s plant, depending on the quantity. Sales 
have been numerous in the last few weeks. 


New Chinese Pig-Iron Producers 


The Penhsihu Colliery & Iron Mining Company, in 
Manchuria, China, produced 3804 tons of pig iron in 
1915, as reported by U. S. Consul General P. S. Heintzle- 
man of Mukden. It is estimated that the annual out- 
put will average 36,000 tons, which will be shipped to 
Japan, from Darien in the winter and from Newchwang 
in other seasons. 

The Anshanchan iron mines are to be worked under 
joint Chino-Japanese management under the name of 
the Anshanchan Chenhsing Company. The South Man 
churia Railway Company will represent Japanese inter- 
The ore contains 40 to 60 per cent iron, but lacks 
uniformity. A blast furnace will be erected near the 
leposits and a steel plant is projected. 


+ 
ests 


Holland’s Iron Works in Co-operation 


A co-operative society of Dutch iron works has been 
formed, with headquarters in Amsterdam, the main 
objects of which as described by U. S. Consul Frank 
W. Mahin of Amsterdam, Holland, are the creation and 
operation of bureaus for the purchase and sale of all 
raw materials, other materials, implements and ma- 
chinery used in iron working; the maintenance of regu- 
lations as to economical conditions and the conduct of 
business between the members and their customers, 
suppliers, employees, etc.; regulating production and 
distribution of product; also organization and promo- 
tion of co-operative credit. 


Civil service examinations for junior fuel engineer 
ind junior mechanical engineer will be held Jan. 3 and 
in the leading cities of the country. The Ordnance 
epartment at Large, Springfield Armory, Mass., re- 
juires a junior mechanical engineer at a salary of $1000 
per year. Practical questions in mechanical engineer- 
ing will form the questionaire. Only graduates of 
‘ivil, mechanical or electrical engineering colleges are 
eligible. The junior fuel engineer, with a salary of 
$1200, is ~equired by the Bureau of Mines. Information 
may be obtained by addressing the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


4 
D 


The National Malleable Castings Company will build 
a large modern malleable foundry in Cleveland on a 
new site that it has acquired at East Eighty-third 
Street and the Belt Line Railroad. This plant will re- 
place the company’s old foundry on Platt Avenue. Con- 
siderable crane and other equipment will be required. 
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CHARLES CLARENCE LINTHICUM, for many years 
professor of patent law at Northwestern University 
and a patent attorney of Chicago, Pittsburgh, New 
York and Washington, died at his home in Evanston, 
Ill., Dec. 12 from acute indigestion. He was patent 
counsel for the United States Steel Corporation and 
president of the Patent Law Association of Chicago. 
He was born in McLean County, Illinois, in 1857. 

FREDERIC HOLLY REED, vice-president of J. G. White 
& Co., Inc., contracting engineers, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York, died suddenly Dec. 9 from heart disease in 
his home in New York City, aged 51 years. He was a 
civil engineer and had been active in railroad develop- 
ment in the Philippines. He was vice-president of the 
Manila Electric Railroad & Light Company. 

Gen. Grorce A. GARRETSON, Cleveland, died Dec. 8, 
aged 73 years. He was president of the Bank of Com- 
merce National Association, Cleveland; chairman of 
the Great Lakes Towing Company, treasurer of the 
Montreal Iron Company, and long identified with in- 
dustrial development along the Great Lakes. 


CHARLES WILEY, vice-president and treasurer of 
John Wiley & Sons, publishers of scientific works, at 132 
Fourth Avenue, New York, died Dec. 10 at his home in 
Orange, N. J. He was a member of the Engineers’ 
Club and the Aldine Association, New York. 

OTTO MANNESMANN, one of the brothers who 
founded the Mannesmann Tube Company, has been 
killed at Tabora, East Africa, where he was serving 
with the German forces against the British. 


Standardizing Electrodes for Electric Furnaces 


The standardization of carbon electrodes for elec- 
tric furnaces in Germany has recently been accom- 
plished and the rules were reported to go into effect 
Aug. 1, 1916. They are as follows: 


Round carbons for steel furnaces are to be made in sizes 
varying in thickness from 100 mm. (4 in.) up by steps of 25 
mm. (1 in.) up to 250 mm. (10 in.) diameter and by steps of 


50 mm. (2 in.) for larger sizes, the tolerance varying from 3 


mm to 6 mm., according to size For rectangular electrodes 
used with other kinds of furnaces the standard size has been 
fixed at 500 mm. (about 19% in.) square For smaller sec- 


tional areas, required for special purposes, one of the sides 
is to remain at and the 


or multiples thereof 


00 mm other is to be reduced by 


50 mm For electrodes used for tapping 
is to be 120 mm. (say 4% in.) 
length may ultli- 
8 ft.), but for the time 


furnaces, the standard size 
square As 
mately be 


regards length, the standard 


raised to 2.4 m. (nearly 


being was fixed at 2 m. (say 6% ft.) for all electrodes except 
those used for tapping furnaces, which are to be 1.60 m 
(5% ft.) long All lengths, however, may be varied in mul- 
tiples of 20 mm. (say 13/16 in.) and the tolerance is to be 
20 mm A table has been published giving the standard 


dimensions to be adopted for upper holders with cylindrical 
threads screwed into the carbons. The dimensions of conical 
threads and the standard designs for other kinds of suspen- 
sions are still under consideration 


New Installations of Heroult Furnaces 


Licenses have been granted by the United States 
Steel Corporation for the installation of two Heroult 
electric steel furnaces as follows: 


Atlas Crucible Steel 


Company, Dunkirk, N. Y., a 3-ton 

furnace for the manufacture of tool steel 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Harrison, N. J., a 
3-ton furnace for the production of alloy steels. This is in 


addition to its 6-ton Heroult furnace which has been operat- 
ing for some time 


These two contracts bring the number of Heroult 
furnaces contracted for or operating in the United 
States and Canada to 82. 


The blast furnace of the Bessie Furnace Company, 
New Straitsville, Ohio, was blown in Dec. 1 on ferro- 
silicon after being idle for about a month for relining 
and repairs. 
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UNIFORM BOILER CODE 


Conference at Washington to Further Adoption 
of A. S. M. E. Standards 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12, 1916.—A long stride 
toward the adoption of uniform laws for the manu- 
facture and installation of boilers was taken in the 
past week, when a convention in this city attended by 
75 delegates appointed by the governors of 28 States 
adopted resolutions indorsing the standard boiler code 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. As 
a result of this action the legislatures of all the States 
will be urged to adopt a uniform law embodying the 
approved code and it is hoped that at an early date 
uniform regulations will be in force throughout the 
country. 

The meeting held here of the American Uniform 
Boiler Code Congress was brought together at the in- 
stance of the Ohio Industrial Commission and was 
presided over by J. C. Callery, chief deputy of the Ohio 
Bureau of Boiler Inspection. In addition to the dele- 
gates many engineers and prominent Government offi- 
cials were present, several of whom delivered addresses. 

Dr. F. R. Hutton of Columbia University urged 
uniform State legislation, declaring that every boiler 
explosion added to the cost of living. The great ma- 
jority of explosions, he said, could be prevented if rea- 
sonable regulations were everywhere enforced enabling 
manufacturers to construct boilers that would be passed 
by the inspection laws of all the States. Insurance 
is now based upon the current frequency of casualties, 
he said, and places a heavy burden on both the con- 
struction and maintenance of boilers. Uniform laws 
would lift the greater part of this burden. 

Henry Hess, chairman of the Standardization Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, advocated the adoption by all the States of the 
boiler code of that organization, which he described at 
length, pointing out its advantages over the widely 
diversified regulations now in force in those States 
which attempt to exercise any control over the manu- 
facture and maintenance of boilers. Mr. Hess empha- 
sized the fact that at present boilers which meet all 
the requirements of the law in certain States cannot be 
used at all in other States. The general subject of 
boiler safety has received so little attention in some 
States, he said, that there are no laws whatever dealing 
with the matter and the public has no safeguards 
against the installation and maintenance of boilers so 
constructed that they are almost certain to explode 
under ordinary service conditions. Mr. Hess expressed 
the opinion that the adoption by the States of a uni- 
form code standardizing boiler construction would 
materially reduce the cost of boilers and greatly in- 
crease the territory within which manufacturers would 
be able to do business. 

Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, declared that.“standardization is the fore- 
word of business efficiency,” and asserted that in no 
feature of industrial activity was it more important to 
bring about standardization than in power plants and 
especially in boilers. Much progress in this direction, 
he said, had been made through Federal legislation, 
but the specific objects of the Congress could not be 
met except by the concurrent and uniform action of 
the State legislatures. 

Resolutions, the preamble of which stated that 
from 400 to 500 persons in a year are killed by boiler 
explosions and strongly urging the passage of State 
laws embodying the code of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, were unanimously adopted. A 
committee will take up the matter of drafting a uni- 
form bill for introduction in the State legislatures and 
the co-operation of power users in all branches of in- 
dustry will be sought to secure early action. 

W. 1. 'C. 


The United Alloys Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
placed its 35-in. blooming mill in its new plant B in 
operation Dec. 5 and will shortly start up its 18-in. 
sheet-bar and billet mill. 
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Steel Manufacturers to Co-operate with FE» 
neers’ Boiler Code Work 


American steel manufacturers are to work c!), 
with the Boiler Code Committee of the American : 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers as the result of a | 
tion presented at the public hearing held by the . 
committee in the Engineering Societies Building, N 
York, on Friday, Dec. 8. Through C. F. W. Rys, meta 
lurgical engineer Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 
the Association of American Steel Manufacturers asked 
that a committee of that association serve with a con 
mittee selected by the Boiler Code Committee. As 
result of the suggestion Dr. D. S. Jacobus, adviso: 
engineer Babcock & Wilcox Company, S. F. Jeter 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Com 
pany, and William F. Kiesel, Jr., assisant mechanica! 
engineer Pennsylvania Railroad, were appointed to rep 
resent the Boiler Code Committee, and Mr. Rys, F. J 
Cole, chief consulting engineer American Locomotive 
Company, Schenectady, and C. D. Young, engineer of 
tests Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, represent the 
manufacturers’ association. 

At the hearing, Mr. Rys argued for the eliminatior 
of the copper content limit specified in firebox stee! 
for boilers and mentioned the desirability of changes 
in bending tests, now under consideration by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials and the steel manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Young endorsed a 10,000-lb. range in the tensile 
strength for firebox steel against the 55,000 to 63,000 
lb. range of the existing specifications, stating that 
the boiler code’s specification was the only one in exist- 
ence with this shorter range. The Boiler Tube Manu- 
facturers of America put in a number of suggestions, 
asking for a manganese range of steel tubes of 0.30 
to 0.60 per cent, instead of 0.30 to 0.50 per cent, and 
covering also flange tests and workmanship. 


United States Shell Bids and Awards 


The chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive proposals until noon 
Jan. 3, 1917, for furnishing the following projectiles: 
7200 16-in. armor-piercing shells; 8100 14-in. armor- 
piercing and 900 14-in. class B shells. 

An award has been made to the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, by the chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Washington, for furnishing 1200 12-in. deck- 
piercing shells. Bids for this material were opened 
Aug. 29. 

The following bids were received by the commanding 
officer, Frankford Arsenal, Nov. 7, under proposal 210, 
for furnishing 98,287 shrapnel cases for 4.7-in. shrap- 
nel: The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company and the 
Metal Products Company (combined bid), $8.53 each, 
accepted. The Bethlehem Steel Company, $9.47 each. 
The Bridgeport Projectile Company, $9.75 each. The 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, $10.50 
each. 


French War Steel Output 


An arrangement has been made by the French Gov- 
ernment concerning the output of steel in France, for 
the utilization of all minerals for the state and the 
immediate development of all potential resources. A 
committee has been formed in Cherbourg to superin- 
tend the re-opening of the Dielette mine of which the 
Germans had obtained control before the war broke 
out. About 20,000 tons of iron ore has been brought 
to the surface ready for use, while 50,000 tons more is 
ready for removal. The Dielette mine, according to 
Herr Thyssen’s engineers, was to have produced at 
least 100,000 tons a year of ore averaging 56 per cent 
iron. It is the only high grade magnetic oxide found in 
France. 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind., have shipped 
to a customer at Canton, Ohio, a shearing machine 
weighing 50 tons, having a 17-ft. stroke, capable of 
cutting %-in. steel plates. This is the longest blade 
the firm has thus far constructed. 
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First Year of the American International 
Corporation 


President Charles A. Stone of the American Inter- 
national Corporation presented to its stockholders at 
the annual meeting Dec. 6 a report covering its first 
year’s activities. In that time 1230 propositions were 

mitted to the corporation for consideration, 29 of 
these coming from Africa, 73 from Asia, including 45 
from China; 41 from Canada, 47 from Central America, 
{7 from South America, 326 from the United States and 
255 from Europe outside of the countries of the Teutonic 
illies. Reference is made to the taking over control 
f the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, acquiring all 
the stock of the Allied Machinery Company of Amer- 
ica, acquiring an interest in the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company, also in the United Fruit Company 
and other corporations. In connection with getting 

ntrol of the New York Shipbuilding Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., it is announced that the facilities of this yard 
will be extended materially. Contracts for ships under 
nstruction amount to $20,000,000, besides $22,900,000 
two battleships to be built for the Government. 
The American International Terminals Company has 
been organized to study terminal problems at New 
York and ultimately to develop an organization for the 
nstruction of terminals, port works and harbor facil- 
ties in other places. 

The American International Corporation is jointly 
nterested with Stone & Webster in the Latin-American 
Corporation, which will undertake South American 
levelopment under the direction of W. S. Kies of the 
National City Bank. Important work has been started 
in Russia under the direction of Frederick Holbrook. 
\fter nearly a year in Russia, Mr. Holbrook came to 
New York to perfect a Russian organization and on 
Sept. 20 returned to Russia in company with a num- 
ber of experts to investigate railroad, steel and coal 
enterprises. The corporation is now filling orders from 
the Russian Government for a large amount of steel 
rails and other railroad equipment. It has advanced 
$500,000 to China to be expended by the government on 
surveys for railroads to be built under contract with 
he American International Corporation. Willard D. 
Straight, a vice-president of the corporation, gives par- 
ticular attention to Far Eastern matters. 


The German Steel Trade 


The statement of the German Steel Works Union 
ssued at its regular meeting, Oct. 26, 1916, had the fol- 
owing to say regarding the condition of the German 
teel trade: 


semi-finished steel the domestic demand exceeds the 
it and deliveries to neutral countries are suspended. 
rs for railroad material from the collieries and from the 
tary authorities for mine and portable rails are consider- 
Deliveries to neutral countries of both heavy and light 
terial are still suspended. The demand for shapes from the 
authorities has increased and only small quantities are 
lable for merchants. Demand from neutral countries is 
keen, but in most cases it cannot be met. 
Germany’s steel output in September was 1,393,- 
134 metric tons, or 53,594 tons per day, against 1,414,- 
‘7 tons or 52,374 tons per day in August. In Septem- 
r, 1915, it was 1,174,350 tons. The war record was 
4,990 tons per day in June, this year, and the largest 
th was 1,414,097 tons in August. The September 
itput was made up of 670,646 tons of Bessemer ingots, 
713 tons of open-hearth ingots, 109,639 tons of steel 
ings, 9961 tons of crucible steel and 17,475 tons of 
‘trie steel. This last is the largest month’s output 
r recorded, the electric steel produced in August hav- 
‘ been 17,093 tons. The steel output for the first 
‘ months of this year was 11,930,000 tons, against 
3,000 and 12,225,000 tons in the same periods of 
15 and 1914 respectively. The steel output from 
lanuary to September, inclusive, was only 3 per cent 
w that of 1914, which included seven months of 





Russian exports of manganese in the first six months 
this year were less than 50 tons, as against none 
July 1, 1915, and 633,825 tons to July 1, 1914. 
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BIGGEST SHIPBUILDING MONTH 


November Total of Completed Vessels, too of 
90,636 Gross Tons 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12, 1916.—American ship- 
yards in November completed 100 vessels of 90,636 
gross tons, thereby breaking all records for a single 
month in the history of the industry. All of these 
ships were officially numbered for the American flag 
except two steamers of 7847 gross tons for Norwegian 
owners. There were also built and officially numbered 
during the month 9 yachts aggregating 237 gross tons. 
November’s output brings the production of Amer- 
ican shipyards for the 11 months of the ealendar year 
1916 up to 1115 vessels aggregating 522,083 tons, a 
figure materially in excess of the record for this period 
in any year. 

The following table shows the distribution of the 
month’s construction by material and rig: 


Gross 


Wood No Tons 
Sailing .. 4 2,168 
Steam § 1.959 
Gas ... we ; 29 1,749 
Unrigged 31 8,962 

72 14,838 

Metal: 

Sailing . 

Steam ‘ . én ; 7 19 59,238 

ee s dda ' gad 5 7,257 

Unrigged 2 1,219 
ZF 67,714 

Totals 
Sailing 4 2,168 
Steam ebme 27 61,197 
Gas er 34 9,006 
oer 33 10,181 

Grand total ....... ‘ 98 82,552 


Atlantic and Gulf shipyards constructed more than 
one-half the November output, completing 57 vessels 
of 48,476 gross tons, of which 9 aggregating 35,605 
tons were of steel and 48 aggregating 12,871 tons were 
of wood. The output of the Pacific yards included 10 
vessels, aggregating 4427 gross tons, of which 1 vessel 
of 3820 tons was of steel and 9 aggregating 607 tons 
were of wood. The yards on the Great Lakes turned 
out 18 vessels of 28,757 tons, of which 15 of 28,280 
tons were of steel and 3 aggregating 477 tons were 
of wood. Thirteen vessels, aggregating 892 tons, were 
built on the Western rivers, 1 of 9 tons being of steel 
and 12, aggregating 883 tons, of wood. Of the 2 
vessels built for Norwegian owners 1 was of 5729 tons 
and the other of 2118 tons. 

During November 39 American vessels, aggregating 
29,809 tons, were transferred to foreign flags, these 
vessels ranging from small gas yachts of 9 tons to 
steel steamers of 2667 tons each. Since July 1, 1916, 
returns show the sale of 87 American vessels of 106,689 
gross tons to foreigners, of which 40,601 were sold to 
Norwegians, 19,689 to French, 11,276 to Japanese, 
11,140 to Uruguayans, 7955 to Dutch, 7370 to British, 
2357 to Nicaraguans, 1393 to Spanish, 1083 to Cubans, 
974 to Russians, 962 to Portuguese, 838 to Danish, 366 
to Venezuelans, 232 to Dominicans, 222 to Mexicans, 
203 to Costa Ricans, and 28 to other foreigners. 

W. L.C. 


A Small Steel Plant in Chile 


Steel manufacture on a smal! scale has recently been 
started at Santiago, Chile, as reported by U. S. Com- 
mercial Attaché V. L. Havens. The raw material is 
scrap formerly exported to Europe. The high price of 
steel due to the wir led to the building of the plant 
through the efforts of an engineer, Mateo Vucetich, and 
a capitalist, Bernado Granello. It was difficult at first 
to find skilled workmen, but Spaniards were finally 
secured from Bilbao. Chileans were made apprentices 
and the force now employed is 100. A special foundry 
had to be built to make the necessary machinery. 
Chilean coal is being used. The products include bars, 
plates, angles, tees, steel for concrete, bolts, nuts, nails, 
horseshoes, tires, etc. The Chilean steel sells for 20 
per cent less than the imported and the demand is large. 
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MUNITIONS AT PRIVATE WORKS 


Government Co-operation with Manufacturers— 
Scientific Management Again 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12, 1916.—Urgent recom- 
mendations that favorably located and well equipped 
private plants for the manufacture of munitions, which 
have been developed in this country as the result of 
the European war, should not be permitted to be dis- 
mantled, but rather should be preserved for co-opera- 
tion with the Government in any emergency, are con- 
tained in the annual report of Secretary of War New- 
ton D. Baker. The Secretary also devotes considerable 
space to a discussion of the conditions in the Govern- 
ment arsenals brought about by the legislation forbid- 
ding the further use of scientific shop management 
systems and deplores the fact that the Government 
can no longer secure maximum production with a 
minimum cost and cannot properly reward zeal and 
superior workmanship on the part of its employees. 


ORDERS FOR PRIVATE PLANTS 


Under former laws, the Secretary says, the Federal 
Government in time of war would have to enter the 
markets of the country to obtain munitions, arms and 
other supplies on the same basis as an individual; but 
legislation enacted at the last session of Congress au- 
thorizes the President in time of war “to exercise a 
power analagous to that of eminent domain over the 
various manufacturing plants in the country and gives 
Government orders precedence over all private orders.” 
Authority was also given to the Ordnance Department 
to prepare in time of peace the necessary gages, jigs, 
dies and other special tools required in the manufacture 
of arms and ammuntion, and to give to specially equipped 
manufacturers educational orders, which, while lim- 
ited in amount, will insure private manufacturers hav- 
ing the necessary experience and force to enter rapidly 
upon the manufacture of munitions in the event of 
necessity. Congress authorized the appointment of a 
board to study and report to Congress upon the advisa- 
bility of exclusive Government manufacture of war 
materials. This board has been appointed and is pro- 
ceeding with its investigation. No forecast can as 
yet be given of the conclusions, but the subject is one 
of very great importance. Concerning the utilization 
of existing private munitions plants after the close of 
the European war, the Secretary makes a suggestive 
statement indicating at least his own personal opinion 
as to the advisability of exclusive Government manu- 
facture of war materials. He says: 


There are in the United States at the present time a 
great many industrial establishments which have turned 
aside from their ordinary business to the manufacture of war 
materials, and large plants have been established for this 
special object. After the passage of the occasion for which 
these enterprises were established the difficulty will arise 
as to whether their facilities are to be transformed and 


devoted to other industrial uses or any part of them pre- 
served in readiness for similar supplies for the United 
States. Some of these plants are located on the seacoast 


and others at more remote places. It will therefore be in- 
cumbent upon the department to select for patronage and 
encouragement certain of them, and in determining which 
are to be so chosen a variety of military considerations 
arise. It would seem, however, that with such facilities in 
existence it will be unwise to allow them to be dismantled, 
and the necessary large additions made to existing Govern- 
ment facilities which would be required to equip the Gov- 
ernment to supply its own needs under war conditions, and 
as any war condition mobilization of the entire 
industrial resources of the nation, there would seem to be no 
reason why munitions of war should be separated out for 
Government monopoly, unless that course should turn out to 
be necessary to prevent the appearance of prospective war 
profits as a disturbing element in the policy of the nation. 


THE GOVERNMENT AS “MODEL EMPLOYER” 


Taking up the question of scientific shop manage- 
ment, Secretary Baker says that the question of the 
relation between the Government as employer and its 
employees in the arsenals is a part of the general labor 
of the country. The theory which the department at- 
tempts to follow is in general terms that the Govern- 


requires a 
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ment should be the model employer and to a lary 
tent this theory is successfully applied. In the ; 

of hours of labor, sanitary conditions, holidays 
sick leave, the Secretary says, there is no better j, 
trial condition in the United States than that » 
tained by the War Department in these indus: 
plants. The question of wages and the basis the, 
is, however, under more or less constant discus: 
Roughly speaking, the department undertakes to est. 
lish wage rates by determination of the prevailing y: 


‘of wages in similar employments within the distric: 


which the particular arsenal is located and it uses | 
partment of Labor statistics in reaching its conclusi: 
The result is, the Secretary says, that the employees of 
the Government receive the prevailing rate of wa; 
in their respective occupations, “but usually for a day 
of shorter hours than is observed in the private indus- 
tries from which the information is drawn, and clearly 
for work done under conditions much more favorable 
to the public employee than to the private employee.” 
Taking up the subject of scientific management, the 
Secretary says: 


A system of time studies and premiums known as the 
“Taylor system” was adopted in part in some of the ar- 
senals, but it met with the opposition of organized labor 
and Congress prohibited the use of the system. We have 
been obliged, therefore, to fall back upon the less scientific 
and less just methods previously employed. 

It seems without doubt that an efficiency system properly 
constructed and justly applied is fairer alike to the Gov- 
ernment and to the employee than any more haphazard 
method. The objection of organized labor is not unnatural: 
it proceeds from the belief that all efficiency systems tend 
to become “speeding-up” systems and that their logical! 
operation increases the output without a corresponding in- 
crease of wage. This, however, must, of course, be due to 
the method of applying the system rather than to the system 
itself, and after examining the results obtained in Govern- 
ment arsenals where the system was in whole or in part 
followed, I am persuaded that no such evil effects as these 
were permitted to occur. How far the action of Congress 
was dictated by a belief that efficiency systems inevitably 
tended to the enervation of the employee I have not the 
means of knowing, nor do I know what evidences of such 
results in private establishments were considered; but under 
law as it now is the department is prohibited from using 
time studies and premiums, and is therefore deprived of the 
means of acquiring the sort of knowledge without which 
just wage regulation is impossible, or of offering induce- 
ments to zeal and good workmanship, which if offered in 
moderation constitute a just recognition of individual skill 
and energy. 


Secretary Baker strongly recommends the enactment 
of an equitable law providing for the retirement of 
superannuated and disabled employees along the lines 
adopted in recent years by various industrial and 
transportation companies. Such a law, in his opinion, 
would enable the Government to replace employees who 
have served the Government long and faithfully, but 
who are no longer competent to perform the work as- 
signed to them. Such a system would cost but a mod- 
erate sum annually and would greatly increase the efl- 
ciency of the service. w. LC. 


New Lock Washer Company 


The Mansfield Lock Washer Company, recently 
organized, has purchased the plant of the Triumph 
Valve Company, Mansfield, Ohio, taking immediate pos- 
session. The main building is 40 x 140 ft., built of 
brick, two stories. A wing will be constructed as 
quickly as possible. As much of the machinery used 
by the Triumph Valve Company will be available for 
the new company, it is expected that the plant will be 
in active operation inside of two months. Patents are 
owned on machines used in the production of lock 
washers which will enable greatly increased output 
over usual methods. The bulk of the product of the 
company will be sold to the automobile trade. William 
H. Davey, president and general manager of the Mans- 
field Sheet & Tin Plate Company, is president of the 
new company. Charles F. Ackerman, president Mans- 
field Savings Bank, is vice-president. A. E. Witter, 
formerly of Massillon, is secretary and treasurer. F. © 
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K.ssel, who has been associated with Mr. Witter and 
wio holds patents on various machines to be used, is 
eral superintendent. 
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New Malleable Iron Foundry 


The ‘Richmond Malleable Castings Company, Rich- 
id, Ind., is entirely a new industry, but the organi- 
ation, such as the manager, superintendent, melters, 
| foremen, represents an old organization of long 
<perience. The company even has quite a body of 
perienced molders available. The two main buildings 
» 100 x 350 ft. and 85 x 250 ft., with two wings, one 
(| x 125 ft. and the other 40 x 60 ft. All buildings are 
of concrete, brick, and steel, with automatic sprinkler 
protection throughout. The equipment comprises three 
air furnaces, each of 20 tons capacity, and six annealing 
ovens that are more than sufficient to take care of the 
daily capacity. For the present the company will be 
in position to produce 25 tons of castings daily. 

Quality and service will be the aim of this new enter- 
prise. Its annealing process covers eight days, which 
indicates the intention to produce only first-quality cast- 
ings. No expense has been spared in installing modern 
devices to aid in economical production. Every casting 
will be cleaned by sand blast. The plant will handle 
any class of castings from light to heavy, having vari- 
ous types of squeezers and molding machines, while 
bench and floor work will be used for the more intricate. 


Die Casting Companies Merged ~* 


The entire business of the Van Wagner Die Casting 
Corporation and that of the Precision Die Casting Com- 
pany, Syracuse, have been purchased from Charles Van 
Wagner and the two companies merged into the latter 
corporation, which has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $315,000. The plant of the new company, 
manufacturing die castings, is at Fayetteville, N. Y., 
and employs about 100 workmen. Alterations and ex- 
tensions are now being made to increase the capacity 
and efficiency of the plant. 

T. G. Meachem, vice-president and general manager 
of the New Process Gear Corporation, Syracuse, has 
been elected president; J. W. Knapp, former treasurer 
of the Van Wagner Die Casting Corporation, vice-presi- 
dent; H. S. Tenney, treasurer, and E. J. Quintal, sec- 
retary. The officers and A. P. Bellinger of the Solvay 
Process Company, Syracuse, and W. A. Ball of the 
Semet-Solvay Company, Syracuse, and G. W. Bowen 
of the Bowen Mfg. Company, Auburn, N. Y., make up 
the board of directors. 


Chicago Machinery Houses Merge 


The Stocker-Rumely-Wachs Company, Chicago, has 
been formed as successor to the H. A. Stocker Machinery 
Company and the Rumely-Wachs Machinery Company, 
effective Jan. 1, 1917. It will be located at 117-119-121 
North Jefferson Street, Chicago, the present location 
of the Rumely-Wachs Machinery Company. The officers 
of the new organization are H. A. Stocker, president; 
William N. Rumely, vice-president; H. J. Reeve, treas- 
urer; O. A. Wachs, assistant treasurer; Edward H. 
Wachs, Jr., secretary. The capital stock of the new 
organization will be $225,000. The selling force of both 
-oncerns will be retained, and, in addition to the lines 
already handled, a number of other lines will be 
taken up. 

The first open-hearth steel ingot to be poured in the 
new plant of the Llewellyn Iron Works, at Torrance, 
near Los Angeles, Cal., has been on exhibition at the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. The ingot weighs 
1230 Ib. It is expected that the steel plant will be 
inder regular operation early in January. 





Shortage of coke has necessitated the closing down 
of furnace No. 2 of the Eastern Steel Company, Potts- 
town, Pa. The stack is to be rebuilt by April 1. The 
last blast was started March 19, 1914, and since that 
time 457,000 tons of pig iron has been turned out. 
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Tests of Cast Steel Bars, Annealed, 
Forged and Heat Treated 


Some interesting physical tests have been made on 
cast steel bars subjected to varying heat treatment 
or heat treatment similar to that given forgings. The 
steel was basic open-hearth made from acid scrap by 
the Federal Steel Foundry Company, Chester, Pa. 
High-grade scrap, low in sulphur and phosphorus, is 
further refined on a basic bottom—the only foundry, it 
is believed, where such practice is followed. 

All test bars used were annealed by the regular 
practice of slow cooling from just above the reca- 
lescence point. Some were then forged and tested, or 
heat-treated after forging and then tested. The re- 
sults, with the heat treatment given each bar, were as 
follows for bars having a diameter of 0.505 in. or 
0.200 sq. in. of area. 


Elastic Tensile Elon- 

Limit Strength, gation Reduced 

Lb. ver Lb. ter in 2 In., Area : 
Bar Sq. In. Sq. In Per Cent Per Cent Fracture 
Rescee G50 85,500 20.0 29.2 % silky 
Bee kms 49,000 97,500 20.5 31.5 ly cup 
oe 46,500 86,000 23.5 40.3 cup 
Geceee 48,000 94,000 22.5 40.7 ly cup 
ih ake 45,000 87,500 22.0 34.4 cup 
Co ..0. 48,000 94,500 16.0 21.3 silky-flaw 
Bar Heat Treatment 
1 Annealed as in ordinary practice 
2 Annealed as in ordinary practice and then forged from 


1% in. down to % in 


3 Annealed as in ordinary practice and then forged from 
14% in. down to % in. and reheated to 1400 deg. Fahr 
and quenched in oil; then annealed at 900 deg. Fahr 

4 Annealed as in ordinary practice; reheated to 1400 deg. 
Fahr. and air chilled. 

5 Annealed as in ordinary practice; reheated to 1400 deg. 


Fahr., quenched in oil and reheated to 900 deg Fahr. 
6 Annealed as in ordinary practice; reheated to 1400 deg 
Fahr. and quenched in oil 

The extent to which the forging alone has increased 
the tensile strength of the simply annealed metal is 
surprising—from 85,500 to 97,500 lb. per square inch, 
as in bar No. 2—with no loss of ductility and little 
change in elastic ratio. Heat treatment after forging 
bar No. 3 maintains the strength where it was, but 
increases the ductility and the elastic ratio. Even air 
chilling or oil quenching after reheating the annealed 
bar to 1400 deg. Fahr., as in bars Nos. 4 and 6, did not 
bring the tensile strength up to the forged bar No. 2. 
Tempering the oil-quenched bar by reheating to 900 
deg. Fahr. did not produce as good static results as 
the same treatment on the forged bar. Forging the 
annealed cast steel before special heat treatment evi- 
dently in this case benefits the metal, in that superior 
results are obtained. 

The chemical composition of the steel was as fol- 
lows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
CN 55g ek cacaawe Ce Bee « ceswssseered 0.038 
ee ae ee 0.81 PROSDROTES  .cccctvees 0.026 


DOES o'vdnnecnaithasardatedee 0.341 per cent 


The high manganese and the low phosphorus and 
sulphur are the striking features of this metal. By 
such a composition, relatively low carbon and high 
manganese, a high tensile metal of good ductility and 
of tough quality is obtained which will meet the Gov- 
ernment specifications for class A steel, requiring a 
minimum of 80,000 lb. per square inch of tensile 
strength. Usually most foundries produce a steel of 
0.40 per cent carbon and 0.60 to 0.65 per cent manga- 
nese for this purpose—a metal very difficult to make 
and cast free from blow holes, etc. 


Important Foundry Consolidation 


It is announced that the plants of the Mec!na Foun- 
dry Company, Medina, Ohio, and the T. E. Henry Fur- 
nace Company, Cleveland, and foundries controlled by 
the same interests in Canton and Chagriu Falls, Ohio, 
will be consolidated under cne company with a capital 
stock of $600,000. W. H. Hobirt resigned cs secretary 
and treasurer of the Medina Foundry Company Dec. 1. 


The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has received from the Government an order for 
75,000 pistols, according to press report. The total 
value of the order is reported to be $1,125,000. 
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WESTERN RAILROADS BUY 
Large Shop Equipment Lists in Chicago 


Lines Not so Active in the East, but Doing a 
Little—Electric Motors and Control 
Devices Are Advanced 


News from Western cities, Chicago in particular, 
dwells on the greater extent to which several of the 
railroads have entered the market for machine tools 
and shop equipment. For its West Burlington shops 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has issued a list of 
75 tools on which it expects to close Dec. 24, and also 
has in preparation a list for a smaller shop. 

The Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Omaha divi- 
sion of the Chicago & Northwestern has issued from 


St. Paul a list of 50 machines wanted for its car- 
building shops. The Rock Island and Santa Fe also 


are in the market. 

The Pennsylvania Lines East have been doing some 
quiet buying in Cincinnati, taking lathes and drilling 
machines, among other tools. 

In the East the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & 
Ohio have purchased or opened bids on a few machines. 

The general industrial demand is good everywhere. 
In Detroit it is expected that machine-tool prices will 
advance, and sellers are urging their customers to act 
quickly. From elsewhere it is reported that electric 
motors and control devices have each been advanced 
10 per cent. Lathe prices have been advanced in 
Chicago. Deliveries are worse in Detroit, and this prob- 
ably accounts for a slight falling off in the volume of 
business in that city. 

In Cleveland buyers are anticipating their needs, 
some having contracted for deliveries 14 months ahead. 
Following a period of comparative quiet, the Cleveland 
trade is again working under a fairly heavy demand. 
Milwaukee reports no let-up in the active scattered 
business, so strong of late. 

The Pacific coast continues prosperous. The de- 
mand in San Francisco is active enough to keep mer- 
chants’ stocks depleted. In the Pacific Northwest new 
shipbuilding plants are nearing completion and others 
are projected. 


New York 


New YorK, Dec. 13, 1916 
sources for one or two machines 


lively 1 


from scattered 


to come out aft 


Inquiry 
‘ontinus ite, although 
he more expensive tools buyers are rather 
with the makers of these 


on some of 
slow in closing, and 


machines business is not so good as 


it was last month Deliveries have for the time being ceased 
to improve Some makes of small standard turret lathes are 
likely to be very scarce again. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has purchased two 3%-in 


bar machines (turret) for its shops at Mount Clare, Baltimore, 
Md., and the Pennsylvania Railroad opened bids on Dec. 6 
for one 2-in. turret lathe and one 3-in. turret lathe for its 


Trenton shops, evidence that the railroads are more actively 
interested in machine tools. The Oxweld-Acetylene Company 
has purchased eight hand screw machines 

The F. H. Lovell Company, Arlington, N. J., has purchased 
several tools, including a few engine lathes and hand 
machines 


screw 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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The machine-tool trade is being reminded that freigh: 
ditions are as likely to be as bad this winter as they 
last. The Pennsylvania Railroad has embargoed certain ; 
shipments and a shipper was informed last week thar 
New York Central had placed an embargo on export 
ments that originate at points east of Chicago. 


Electric motors have been advanced 10 per cent in ; 
and a maker of electrical control devices announces a si; 
advance. 


The Steel Equipment Corporation, Avenel, N. J., has t 
over the Fireproof Furniture & Construction Compa: 
Miamisburg, Ohio, maker of steel office equipment. Th 
lows the taking over of the U. S. Steel Furniture Compa: 
Syracuse, N. Y., by the Fireproof Furniture Construct 
Company. The Steel Equipment Corporation will haw: 
capitalization of $700,000 and outstanding bonds to 
amount of $74,000. It is now erecting at Avenel at a st 
of $500,000 a factory exclusively for the manufacture of stee| 
furniture. The plant at Miamisburg, Ohio, has already been 
moved to Avenel, and the work of the Syracuse factory will 
also be transferred there soon. The officers of the new 
corporation have been for the most part identified in similar 
capacities with the Fireproof Furniture & Construction Com- 
pany. They are M. Taylor Pyne, Jr., president: W. I 
Seaman, vice-president; H. D. Tucker, treasurer and general 
manager, and A. E. Pattison, secretary. The directors ars 
Messrs. Pyne, Seaman, Pattison, James S. Rogers, Thomas 
D. Wood, Levi Chapman, and John J. Flynn. 


Feist & Feist, Inc., 738 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., have 
sold to the Talbot Engine Company, 120 Liberty Street, New 
York, two buildings of the old Lozier motor plant at Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., together with a plot of land covering 3 acres 
One building is 60 x 300 ft. and the other 50 x 200 ft. A 
siding from the Delaware & Hudson Railroad enters the 
property. The company will use the buildings for the manu- 
facture of marine boilers and engines. 

The Mutual Electric Company, 122 Water Street, New 
York, is in the market for power presses from 5000 to 20,000 
Ib. in weight; also for planing machines, shaping machines, 
and lathes. 

The Universal Ice Mfg. Company, 391 East 149th Street, 
New York, is receiving bids for ice-making equipment and 
for the construction of its proposed plant on a site 80 x 133 ft 

The Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company, Buffalo, Is 
having plans prepared for a three-story pattern shop and 
storage building, 53 x 243 ft., estimated to cost $50,000. 

The new plant of the United States Alloys Company on 
the River Road, Buffalo, contract for construction of which 
has been let to the Lackawanna Bridge Company, Buffalo, 
will consist of four buildings, 55 x 135 ft, 40 x 90 ft. 
32 x 90 ft., and 32 x 62 ft., respectively. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car & Truck Corporation, Buffalo, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $11,250,000 
and has taken over and will operate the plant of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company, at Elmwood Avenue and the 
New York Central Railroad Belt Line in that city, for the 
manufacture of automobiles and motor trucks. The directors 
of the new corporation are Arthur P. Bush, Garden City, 
L. L, N. ¥.; Basil B. Elmer, Leonard D. Adkins, Rufus J 
Trimble, Edward S. Hemphill, and Vivian C. Ross of New 
York City; Richard Lukeman and Joseph H. Snyder, Brook- 
lyn; Charles Clifton, Henry May, and Joseph G. Dudley, 
Buffalo. Charles Clifton is president and Henry May vice 
president. 


The factory to be erected at New Rochelle, N. Y., by the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New York, will be 100 x 20 
ft., six stories. F. F. Manville is president. 

The Bayer Chemical Company, Rensselaer, N. Y., has let 
contract for erection of a boiler house, 50 x 75 ft., one stor) 


Yonkers, N. Y., has authorized the installation of a pump 
of 3,000,000 gal. per day capacity in the tube well station, 
eliminating the high-service station. Edward L. Peene is 
superintendent. 


The Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome, N. Y., will 
build a casting shop, 100 x 200 ft., one story, from pri\ 
plans. 


The cement plant to be erected at Phelps, N. Y., by the 
Bennett Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., will comprise a tw0o- 
story building, 120 x 120 ft., a one-story building, 100 x 150 
ft., and a power house. Plans are being drawn. The total 
cost is estimated at $1,250,000. The Kennedy Bngineerins 
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iny, 120 Broadway, New York, is the 
eer. 


architect and 


iswego, N. Y., has plans practically completed for its 
ysed hydroelectric plant to be constructed 


at Oswego 
r dam No. 6, the estimated cost of which is $600,900 
initial building will be 50 x 120 ft., one story John A 


el, 111 Broadway, New York, is consulting engineer. 


ie Newark Rivet Works, 268 Lafayette Street. Newark 
manufacturer of umbrella hardware, will build a one 
two-story brick addition, 68 x 78 ft., to cost $11,000 


‘he Valley Forge Cutlery Company, Newark, N. J 


» Manu- 
rer of pocket Knives, will build an addition to its plant 


yuuth Sixth Street, to cost about $3,500 


3, 
ie Standard Stove & Light Company, Newark, N. J 


been.incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 
ifacture hydro-carbon burners and kindred 


to 
specialties 
as B. Ferguson, James L. Goodwin and John S. Sheldon 
the incorporators. 


rus Currier & Sons, Newark, N. J., manufacturers of 
inery, will build a new one-story foundry at 190 Com- 
Street to cost about $2,000. 


re Dec. 8 destroyed part of the wire nail manufacturing 
of Igoe Brothers, Avenue A and Poinier Street, Newark, 
, with loss estimated at $15,000. 


‘he Jewel Lamp Company, Newark, N. J., has been in- 
rated with a capital stock of $125,000 to manufacture 

Joseph J. Steinharter, Joseph and Samuel E. Hol- 
er are the incorporators. 


he Witteman Aircraft Company, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
manufacturer of aeroplanes, etc., has acquired 8 acres 
ind on Meadow Street, Newark, N. J., as a site for a 
lant. The present two-story building on the property, 
65 x 200 ft., will be utilized to commence operations 
es R. Witteman is president and L. C. Lewis is vice- 
dent. 


‘he Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Company, Rahway, N. J., has 
iired a tract of land, about 670 x 850 ft., on Passai 
nue, Kearny meadows, Newark, N. J., as a site for a new 

to replace its factory recently destroyed by fire. The 
posed plant will comprise 6 buildings, 3 of which will be 
ted at once at a cost of $100,000. The Turner Construc- 

Company, 11 Broadway, New York, has the contract 
erection, 


The New Jersey Tube Company, Harrison, N. J., manu 
turer of sheet brass and brass tubing, will build a one- 
addition to its plant, 120 x 280 ft., on Kingsland 


enue, 


The Perth Amboy Cornice & Skylight Works, Perth Am- 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
000 by Samuel and Joseph Diamond, Perth Amboy, 
Victor Diamond, Philadelphia. 


he Babcock & Wilcox Company, Bayonne, N. J., manu- 
turer of watertube boilers, will build an addition to its 
at Lexington Avenue and Third Street, to cost about 
000. A portion of the new structure will be used as 
rum shop. 


‘he Bayonne Casting Company, Bayonne, N. J., manu- 

turer of monel metal, bronze and steel castings, etc., has 
ded a contract for improvements in its plant to cost 
$4,500. 


The Hudson Consumers Ice Company, Hoboken, N. J., has 
en ground for an ice-manufacturing plant at Monroe and 
teenth streets, to cost about $300,000 Anthony J. Volk 
president, 


he Wilson Wire Works, 100 Devon Terrace, Kearny, 

I., has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to 

over and operate the wire and metal manufacturing 

t heretofore carried on in this name. John J. Wilson 414 

tnut Street, Arlington, and John W. Gleason, 417 John 
East Newark, are the principal incorporators 


he Air Reduction Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 
nufacture oxygen and kindred specialties. C. H. Jarvis, 
p L. Nieser and J. R. Turner are the incorporators. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Belmont Avenue, Bloomfield, N. I. 
build a one-story addition to its storage battery manu- 
ring plant to cost about $8,000. 


he Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, Belleville, N. J., manu- 
irer of copper sheets, bars, eta, will build a one-story 
tion to its plant. 


D. Miller, H. T. Corce and J. L. Fox, Dumont, N. J.. 
incorporated in New York the High Speed Tool Corpora- 
with a capital of $1,000,000 to manufacture high-speed 

etc. 
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Boston, Mass., Dec 11, 1916 


\ managing committee, consisting of Samuel F. Pryor, 
ce-president James H. Perkins, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; G. M. P. Murphy, vice 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Henry S. Kimball, former president of the American Zin« 
Lead & Smelting Company, and W E. 8S. Griswold, is to 
lirect the activities of the Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company Mr. Pryor has been elected chairman 


committee and Mr. Kimball has been made president, 
ucceeding Marcellus Hartley Dodg« Cc. S. Hawley, formerly 
president of the Laconia Car Company, has become asso 


ciated with the company as treasurer 


The Mayo Radiator Company, New Haven, Conn. will 
be conducted for one month by James E. Wheeler, appointed 
temporary receiver by the Superior Court An effort to 
depose Virginius J. Mayo as president by action of the 
board of directors brought about the temporary receivership 
James Duncan Livingston has been elected president by the 
directors and E. B. Shoemaker has been chosen vice-president 
and general manager A hearing set for Jan. 5 will determine 
if the receivership shall be made permanent 


The Hendee Mfg. Company, motorcycle manufacturer, 
Springfield, Mass., will have a special stockholders’ meeting, 
Dec. 15, to vote upon the sale of the company’s East Spring 
field plant, its realty now occupied by the Harley Company, 
and the stock of the Harley Company, which it owns. The 
plan is to consolidate all the manufacturing activities of 
the company at the Winchester Square plant, ineluding the 
drop forging, which has been done by the Harley Company 
The East Springfield factory is a building of medern eon 
struction and contains 3™% acres of floor space 


The Beach Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn, has been 
crganized, with William J. Beach, president; Howard EB. Adt, 
vice-president, and Thomas M. Steele, secretary and treas- 
urer, Its authorized capital stock is $50,000, not $500,000, 
iS Was erroneously reported in THe Iron Age of Nov. 23. 


The H. G. Thompson & Sons Company, New Haven, Conn 
has bought a site for a new plant at Chapel and Mill River 
treets and Saltonstall Avenue. 


The Commonwealth Screw Company Worcester, Mass., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. The 
directors are Iver Johnson, president; Frederick W. Lodding, 
7 West Lake Street, Worcester, treasu:er, and George M 
Faulkner. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn, have 
awarded a contract for a factory, 38 x 228 ft., two stories. 

Ik. E. Bussey, Inc., operating a general foundry and 
machine shop, Boston, Mass., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,000 Cc. A Sussey is president: Everett 
E. Bussey, Malden, treasurer, and J. N. Johnson. 


The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Compiny, 
Waterbury, Conn., has awarded a contract for an addition. 
34 x 74 ft. 


The Forkas Company, Providence, R. L., has been incor 
porated with capital stock of $10,000 to manufactur: 
machinery by Karl Forkas, Henry C. Hart, and Patrick 
P. Curran 

The Weco Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., has been !Incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture elec- 
trical, gas, and oil heating appliances The directors are 
Hans R. Boker, president ; Harry B. Eaton, Waban, treasurer, 
and J. Leo Hickey 

The United States Steamship Company, New York, has 
selected Hamilton & Chambers, New York, it is reported, as 
engineers to design its new shipbuilding plant at Groton 
Conn. 

The Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass., is to 
build a machine shop, 41 x 170 ft., one story 


The Superior Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
organized with Edward L. Hyde, president ; Daniel J. Sullivan, 
treasurer, and Bessie M. Hyde, secretary 

The Metz Company, Waltham, Mass., has awarded a 
contract for an addition, 40 x 80 ft., one story 


The Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Me. has awarded 
contract for a machine shop, 80 x 100 ft., one and two 
stories, and an office building, 55 x 60 ft., two stories. 


The recent announcement that the General Mfg. Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., has awarded contract for a four-story 
factory is incorrect. The building will be 40 x 98 ft. and 
25 x 60 ft., three stories, and is being erected by the American 
Fastener Company, which at present occupies buildings be- 


longing to the General Mfg. Company. 


The Becker Milling Machine Company, Boston, Mase., 
incorporated last week for $2,250,000, has elected Robert F. 
Herrick president and Joseph W. Lund, Hyde Park, treasurer. 
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The Boston Cost Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. The directors 
are Charles E. Russell, president; Robert E. Walmsley, Hyde 
Fark, treasurer, and Albert Stonestreet. 


Recorder Company, 


The Taunton Copper Company, West Water Street, Taun 


ton, Mass., is building an addition, 24 x 80 ft., one story. 


The Chase Metal Works, Thomaston Avenue, Waterbury, 
Conn., has been granted a permit to erect additions, 60 x 100 
ft. and 20 x 140 ft. 

The Stanley Works, New 
interest in the 


Britain, Conn., having secured 
a controlling Farmington River Power Com- 
pany, has begun the building of a transmission line, 23 miles 
long, from the power plant at Poquonnock, Conn., and will 
use the entire output of the power station 

The Bancroft Razor Company, Worcester, Mass., has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. The directors are 
Charles A. Hamilton, president: C. Gustaf A 
Worcester, treasurer, and George P. Hughes 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 11, 
Metal Works, and Heiskel 
purchased a about 4% 
Junction It has a 

The company will 


Hammarberg, 


1916 
streets, 


Armat 
site of 


The American 
Philadelphia, has 
the Reading Railroad, near Wayne 
frontage of 553 ft. on Stenton Avenue 
erect a factory on part of the plot at an estimated cost of 
$100,000, and will sell the remainder to other manufacturers 

The International Fabricating Corporation, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., is in the market for new or second-hand plain, internal 
or universal grinding machines for tool work only and equiva- 


acres on 


lent to Brown & Sharpe type Nos. 11, 1, and 2 Morse, 
Brown & Sharpe, Pratt & Whitney, or Heald mac hines pre 
ferred. 


W orks, 
erecting 


Iron Camden, N. J., has had plans 


one-story 


The Camden 


drawn for a shop, 50 x 78 ft., to cost 


ibout $15,000. 

Horn & Devling 
heating, and building, Galeton, Pa., are erecting a five-story 
reinforced concrete plant, 55 x 75 ft., to replace a former 
one destroyed by fire 


contractors for hardware, plumbing, 


Herman L. Winterer, 908 Beach street, Philadelphia, will 
purchase a 15-ton hand or electric crane of 30-ft. span 

The 
awarded a 


Philadelphia, has 
brick 


Tubing Company, 


for the 


Pennsylvania 


contract erection of a one-story 


addition, 44 x 92 ft., at Seventy-third Street and Powers 
Lane. 

The Weidermann Machine Company, Philadelphia, will 
build a new one-story brick machine shop at Sedgley Avenue 


and Gratz Street. 

F. R. Hansell, Philadelphia, 
corporated in Delaware the Cosmic Metal Company, with a 
capital of $500,000 to manufacture bearing metals. 
H. B. Martin and S. C. Seymour, Camden, N. J., are 
in the company. 


and associates, have in- 
George 


active 


J. Durbin Nevius, Milo D. Baldy and Henry F. Sanville, 
Philadelphia, have incorporated in Delaware the Spring City 
Steel Company, with a capital stock of $350,000 to manu- 
facture steel and malleable castings. 

The Northeastern Mfg. Company, 
establish a plant in the Martin Garage 
facture of incubators and 
president. 

Ernest H. Fairbanks, Merchantville, N. J., and associates, 
have incorporated in Delaware the Haag Cabinet Company, 
with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture talking machines. 
Frank P. Slocomb, Philadelphia, Alfred H New- 
port News, Va., are also incorporators. 


Bordentown, N. J., will 
Zuilding for the manu- 
John F. McKay is 


brooders 


and Haag, 


The American Hollow Tile Company, Hightstown, N. J., 
recently organized, has acquired the brick of B. H. 
Reed & Brothers, and will establish a plant for the manu- 
racture of hollow tile, brick and similar specialties. An addi- 
tion will be erected to the present factory, to include the 
installation of conveying equipment Robert W. and 
William J. Lyle, New Brunswick, are promoting the company. 


yards 


new 


The Federal Automobile & Supply Company, Camden, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture motor vehicles and equipment. Charles M. 


Reeves, Camden; William A. Walton, Oxford ; 
Roberts, Philadelphia, are the incorporators. 


and Thomas R. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad will build an addi- 
tion to its foundry at Pottstown, Pa., to cost about $15,000 
William H. Wiand, Pottstown, has the contract. 


Fire Dec. 4 destroyed the wheelwright shop of William 
Rockhill, Tullytown, Pa., with loss of about $8,000. 


The Homer City Coal Company, Homer City, Pa., will 
bulid a plant for the manufacture of mine cars for company 
use. Offices are maintained in the Stephen Girard Building, 
Philadelphia. 
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Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 11. "19 
The Monumental Heel Company, 2401 West Ra 
Street, Baltimore, manufacturer of rubber heels and 


of which Joseph T. Mahon is general manager, is con 
the construction of a plant. 

The C. E. Hosbach Company, 808 
Baltimore, manufacturer of 
will build a one-story 
about $1,500. 


The Alexander 
Baltimore Street, 
welder, has 
$227,500. 


East Fayette Ss} 
automobile tops and wa 
machine shop, 34 x 69 ft.. to 


Milburn 
Baltimore, 
increased its 


Company, 1420 to 
acetylene light 
capital 


1426 W 
contracto! 


stock from $200,000 


The Wayne Safe & Lock Company, 224 West Pratt st, 
Baltimore, has been incorporated with $25,000 capital st 


to manufacture safes, filing cabinets, etc. The incorporat 
are Anthony and Mary E. Aub and John M. Bellamy 


The Tube Company, Wicomico and Oste 
streets, Baltimore, will build a one-story office building. 


Baltimore 


Plans are being made to rebuild the roundhouse, bla 
smith shop, boiler house and tin shop of the Norfolk & W: 
ern Railway, Shenandoah, Va., recently damaged by fire. 

The Piedmont Motor Company, Lynchburg, Va., is pla 
ning the construction of an automobile assembling plant. 


About $40,000 will be spent to 
electric light plant at Franklin, Va. 


improve the municipa 


Chicago 
CuIcaGco, ILL., Dee, 11, 1916 

The market is featured by the long delayed but now vol- 
uminous railroad inquiry for shop equipment. The list issued 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for closing Dec. 24 covers 
the full range of tools for its new West Burlington shops, a 
list of some seventy-five machines, together with auxiliary 
equipment and motor drives. The same road has another list 
in preparation for a smaller shop which will be sent out 
shortly. The Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Omaha divi- 
sion of the Chicago & Northwestern has sent out from St. Paul 
a list of about fifty tools of the types suitable to car building 
shops, on which it is asking prices. The Rock Island and 
Santa Fé railroads are also buying a number of machines 
Added to this is a large list closing Dec. 15 for the new small 
arms plant of the Rock Island Arsenal, requirements embrac- 
ing a general equipment of some fifty machines, including 
turret and standard lathes and milling, drilling and shaping 
machines. The general industrial demand continues abnor- 
mally heavy and sales of tools in lots of two and three ma- 
chines up to $10,000 and $15,000 equipments are of regular 
and daily occurrence. An inquiry is in this market for 200 
shell-turning lathes. Some of the lathe manufacturers have 
again advanced prices. Deliveries are generally unimproved, 
though turret lathes appear to be available more promptly 


H. C. Williamson, manufacturer of metal band sawing ma- 
chines, 1840 West Lake Street, Chicago, will equip his new 
shop for general machine and tool work as well. 


Plans for a two-story garage and machine shop, 60 x 150 
ft., are being prepared by A. G. Burtar, 3958 West Madison 
Street, Chicago. 

The Wahl Adding Machine Company, 232 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, is building a three-story factory to cost $95,000. 

Arnold Schwinn & Co., 1718 North Kildare Avenue, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of bicycles, will build a one-story fac- 
tory, 95 x 134 ft., to cost $15,000. 

The Octigan Drop Forge Company, Twenty-fifth Street 
and Lowe Avenue, Chicago, advises that the plans for its 
new shops provide for a forge plant with capacity of thirty 
drop hammers, machine shops and auxiliary departments, the 
whole to cover approximately 4 acres. 


The Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Chicago, has been 
under the necessity of temporarily renting floor space out- 
side of its present factory to take care of the exceptional 
growth of its business in gasoline engines and gas blast 
furnaces until the new factory space becomes available about 
March 15. The new building will be one story, of sawtooth 
roof and mill type construction, with a floor space of about 
132,000 sq. ft. 

The Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, which 
months ago sold its property to the Erie Railroad, has pur- 
chased the Gates Iron Works plant of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company at Chicago and will occupy it about April |. 

The W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, has acquired 
property adjoining its building at Superior and Kingsbury 
streets and will erect an addition to cost about $750,000 

The Venn Severing Machine Company, 1317 West North 


some 











ue, Chicago, will build a one-story brick addition t Cleveland 
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tract for a new factory building, 170 x 260 ft. which Phe St type (Ut i id its plant 








louble its capacity One of the largest brakes ever maae t Owensbor IK to the Mur r Company, Detr 
rming and bending heet steel is now being ! nut n Ww vu n emp ] 1) men 
by the Scully Steel & Iron Compa! for this plant The B & M Tr Cr ! Connersville, Ind.. has been i 
Republic Motor Truck Company has purchased the ncorporated with $19,000 pit t to Tr if ture motor 
t of the Little Giant Hay Press Compal t A ! The rectors a Alfred H. Meck I ton M 
and will use it for an axle plant Barrows nd Arthur Dixor 
mes Bates, Wayne, Mich., has purchased propert ‘ The Battery Service C pany, Lafayette, Ind., } been E 
inti where he will erect a plant for the manufacture ncorporated with $5,000 ‘ to manufact rte 


e casting machines, 
The Buss Machine Works, Holland, Mich., has increase 


ipital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 ana been 
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incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture furni- 
ture and wooden novelties. The directors are John F. and 
Carl K. Meloy and Anthony F. Hert. 


The U. S. Slicing Machine Company, Laporte, Ind., has 
been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital stock to manufac- 
ture meat-slicing machines. The directors are J. C. Wood- 
ington, E. E. Gore and B. F. Irving. 

The Enterprise Seed Cleaning Machine Company, New- 
castle, Ind., has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock 
by Orland C. Hatfield, Thomas J. Hatfield and Fred P. Davis. 

The Wasmuth-Erdicott Company, Andrews, Ind., manu- 
facturer of kitchen cabinets and novelties, has increased its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $110,000. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
diately rebuild 
destroyed by 


imme- 
recently 


Company will 
its car repair shops at Peru, Ind., 
fire. 


The National Spring Company, Newcastle, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

The Standard Wheel Works, Terre Haute, Ind., has plans 
for a one-story foundry, with annealing ovens, 60 x 140 
ft., and 60 x 180 ft. 

The Farmers Utility Company, Evansville, Ind., has been 
organized by William J. Schuler, H. C. Weber and Hayward 


Flickner. It has a capital stock of $50,000 and will manu- 
facture farm machinery. 

Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 11, 1916. 


Eastern railroads have lately been buying machine tools 
in this vicinity. Contrary to the general rule, no complete 
lists were sent broadcast, but negotiations were quietly con- 
ducted with manufacturers for the particular kind of ma- 
chines on which they specialized. The Pennsylvania Lines 
East bought a considerable number of lathes and drilling 
machines, and also some milling machines. It is reported 
that the Western railroads have inquiries out. Con- 
cerning export business, France is now the best customer 
for machine tools, although both Canada and Russia are still 
calling for lathes. Shipments to the latter country now con- 
sume so much time en route that business is slow in closing. 
Automobile and auto truck manufacturers are buying stead- 
ily, but not at the same rate as at this time last year. Jobbing 
foundries, which cater to the machine-tool trade, were never 
as busy as at the present time. Makers of electrical equip- 
ment report business excellent, with the majority of 
eoming from domestic customers. 


The Corcoran Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, recently in- 
corporated, has purchased a site at Winton Place on which 
it intends to erect a building to manufacture automobile 
bodies. Preliminary plans are for a factory, 75 x 470 ft., 
four stories. The company also expects to increase its pres- 
ent plant for the manufacture of automobile specialties. 


some 


orders 


The Main Auto Machine Company, Cincinnati, 
struct 


will con- 


a two-story storage addition to its plant on Reading 


Road, and will add to its repair shop equipment. 

The new plant of the Pfau Mfg. Company, Norwood, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of plumbing supplies, will be 60 x 344 
ft., four stories, of mill Equipment details 
have not been given out. 

The Charles Boldt Company, 
contract to the Ferro-Concrete 
cinnati, for a mill 
East End. 

The Central Foundry 
a fire loss Dec. 6, 
are under way. 


construction. 
Glass Cincinnati, has let 
Construction Company, Cin- 
paper and box factory to be erected in 
Company, Hamilton, 
estimated at $10,000. 


Ohio, suffered 
tebuilding plans 


The Maxfer Auto Truck Sales Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by George H. 
Connelley and others. A repair and paint shop will be 
operated in connection with the storage rooms. 


The John-Starr Company, Springfield, Ohio, will soon be 
incorporated by H. H. Starr and others to manufacture a 
hardware specialty. It is reported that its work ‘will be done 
under contract for the present, and no equipment will be 
needed 

The Ramey Company, Chillicothe, Ohio, maker of electric 
vacuum cleaners, is preparing to remove its plant to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and will double its capacity. 

The Phelps Mfg. Company, Columbus, maker of automo- 
bile wire wheels, has increased its capital stock from $100,- 
000 te $400,000 and will carry out its recently announced 
plans for enlarging its plant. 

The Columbus Hoop Company, Columbus, recently suffered 
a fire estimated at $7,500. It will refit the 
portion 


loss burned 


The Jones Heel Company, Dayton, is reported to be con- 
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sidering the erection of a plant at Columbus. 
tion of this has been obtained. 


The Buckeye Iron & Brass Works Company, Dayt 
Ohio, manufacturer of oil mill machinery, is contemplat 
the erection of a plant in Edgemont, a suburb. 


No confi: 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 11, 1916. 


No let-up in the demand for machine tools has been noted 
in the Milwaukee district in the first 10 days of December, 
although in some quarters it was felt that this conditior 
might be expected at this time. Inasmuch as bookings ar: 
for delivery a long time forward, the seasonable aspect 
of tool demand has disappeared almost entirely and buyiug 
is well maintained. Requirements continue to be for one 
or two machines, with here and there a half dozen, to be 
delivered not much earlier than July 1. The car shortage 
is causing some inconvenience in making deliveries eastward 
and has aroused complaints from buyers who feel that they 
have already been obliged to wait long enough for deliveries 
because of the sold-up condition of shops, without suffering 
further delay on account of car shortage. General industrial 
activity continues at a high level. With the exception of 
strike troubles in the foundry trade at Racine, Wis. industry 
is singularly free from labor difficulties, although the short- 
age of skilled men is still acute in all metal-working lines. 


M. P. Winther, Kenosha, Wis., who recently announced 
plans for establishing a large motor truck works at that 
point, has organized two companies, as follows: The Winther 
Motor Truck Company, capital stock $300,000, and the 
Winther Securities Company, Kenosha, capital stock $50,000 
The incorporators are identical and include M. P. Winther 
William Martinson and W. M. Burke. 

The Electric Tool & Appliance Company, Milwaukee, or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $20,000 by Oscar Werwath 
and William Baum, Stroh Building, will lease temporary 
quarters for the manufacture of patent box cutters and 
scientific laboratory apparatus, pending the erection of its 
own plant some time in 1917. Mr. Werwath is president 
and Mr. Baum is secretary and treasurer. 

Joseph Sairs, Beloit, Wis., is having plans prepared for 
a two-story factory and warehouse, 50 x 160 ft., for the 
manufacture of brake linings and other automobile special- 
It will be erected in the spring. 


The Continental Motor Truck Company, Superior, Wis., 
has completed work on its new factory and machine shop 


ties. 


and is now erecting and equipping a power house. J. C 
Barnsdale, 618 Tower Avenue, is general manager. 
The American Grinder Mfg. Company, 2203 Sycamore 


Street, Milwaukee, has increased its capital stock from $25,000 
to $100,000 to cover the larger demands for working capital 
resulting from rapid growth of its business. L. E. Barteno 
is secretary. 

The Line Drive Tractor Company, organized recently in 
South Dakota with an authorized capital stock of $1,000,000, 
with Milwaukee capital holding the principal interest, will 
establish works in South Milwaukee, Wis., immediately after 


Jan. 1. I. W. Davis, superintendent of the Stowell Company, 
South Milwaukee, will be works manager. David E. Ross, 


of the Ross Tool & Gear Company, Lafayette, Ind., is to be 
chief consulting engineer. The initial annual production will 
be 1200 machines. 


It is reported from Port Washington, Wis., that John 
Gilson, Jr., until recently holding a large interest in the 
Gilson Mfg. Company of that city, has purchased the South 
Side Foundry and will take possession Jan. 1. 


The Vollrath Company, Sheboygan, Wis., maker of enam- 
eled ware and sanitary goods, has started work on razing 
its old foundry and the original enameling shop, to make 
room for important additions and extensions to be erected 
early next spring. 

The A. Z. Metal Works, Thiensville, Wis., specializing 
in automobile and tractor radiators, lost its entire plant by 
fire. It is probable that a new factory will be erected. 


The E. H. Karrer Company, 278 West Water Street, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturing surgical supplies and instruments, will 
build a four-story fireproof factory and warehouse, 20 x 127 
ft., at 246 West Water Street. Plans will be prepared about 


Jan. 1. 


Frank Hamacheck, Kewaunee, Wis., manufacturing farm 
machinery and cannery harvesting tools and equipment, has 
completed work on a new assembling building, 71 x 121 ft 
of solid brick, and will increase his output. 

The Richards Company, 217 West Water Street, Milwau- 
kee, lumber manufacturer, has increased its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $170,000 in preparation for extension of 
operations. Arthur L. Richards is president. 


H. J. Chesick, South Milwaukee, Wis., is negotiating for 
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e purchase of the property of the Vesper Foundry & listrict to Fort Wort! Tex About 25,000 bbl. daily capacity 
chine Company, Vesper, Wis., which has been idle for some is contemplated 
me. Mr. Chesick is trying to interest local capital to 
‘ apital 


The Oklahoma Cotton Cleaner Company, Durant, Okla., 
ke a small interest as a condition 


of purchase s been incorporated with .pital stock of $20,000 by L. E 


Lee, J. R. McKinney and W. F. Pendleton to manufacture 


The Central South The'her 06 teat 


been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by John 


any, Muskogee, Okla., has 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec., 11, 1916 Cc. R. Teter nd M. G Young to manufacture 
Although there has been a marked increase in the car aadaiiliad 


ipply for the last three weeks, recurren 


ce of the shortage The Clinton & Oklahoma Western Railway, Clinton Okia., 
an ever-present apprehension with carriers and shipper W. S. Haid. general manager, will reconstruct its shops at 
this section, and some disposition is found to curt r b > l : November ; 
isiness accordingly. Coal operators are inclined to believ _ ] ’ 
ut January will see higher prices than have as vet bee! The Southwestern Power Light & Railway Company, 
.ched. Numerous fires are responsible for inquiries as £ (ye sé ; ua t Building Oklal _ City, Ox ; = : ‘ — 
replacements for power and special machinery. Capacity Se eee smtp Magatlhen .  c tate Seas 
erations continue the rule in the br ee oF ee, Sie ee Ss 


manufacturing plants 
— of 75,000 1 rhe timate investme will be about 
Louisville and orders insure continued c 9, ny An , i nent Will 


itl good business 


e farm implement companies, it is predicted, will short] 





nounce advances in price. The United Iron Works, Okmulgee, Okla., w erect two 
T r . l ns t to | ed for machine 1 
The Bader-Vonderhite Company, Louisville, will be incor ‘ ; ¢ $2 

ited by George D. Bader and others to tabli ‘ z 

, . ' ' ; 

tric garage. A site has been purchased and a plant t W H. Wilson, n ! i epe ‘ ‘ La will receive is 
t $48,000 will be erected, General Electric equipment Waterworks | t Cru | engines, pun 
installed. etc, are W 

W H. G. Herses, Louisville Ky., nd Charles Wal L, K t Bog Isa La Will ¢ iip L gar I 
banon, Ky., have purchased the plant of the Campb« ‘ ne shop to cost about $1 
lle Public Utilities Company, Campbellsville, Ky nd w Doullant & W . New Orleans, La. ¥ dd t t 
tall one 100-hp. engine and one 25-hp. engine ipvard fac ‘ > o ete 
The Hull Pump & Tank Company, Owensboro, K ha The Stand ( er ( vw ur I 
reased its capital from $100,000 to $200,00 J. W vill equip a plant 4. Murphy is the engineer in 
Culloch is president ee 

Armour & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., will remodel their 1 ‘ The Richardsor Aero e Corporatior New Or ! La 
Knoxville and install refrigerating 1 hinerv at a co ent organize witl apit f $ Ww I a 
$9,000. ree } nt in that 

The Chattanooga Buggy & Auto Compar g 


has been incorporated with capital stock 


W. R. Beise, C. W. Beise, and others 


It is reported in Knoxville, Tenn. that tl Southe Birmingham 





. ‘ 
way proposes extensive tracka ter il l 
. BIRMIN TAM Al Le 1] L9i¢ 
yp construction, in connection with icquisitior b tl 
anv of 600 acres contiguous to it tracks east of the t W y ? YY re 
The John G. Duncan Company, Knoxville, Tenn., i neg ‘ mpl t ! ' ! of rs to meet the 
prices on a new oO second-hand squirrel-cagé three ‘ ce \ I ir terprise e being de- 
se, 60-cycle, 220-volt induction motor of 9 erred for this ré ecure ichine tools with 


-hp. unit preferred, but can use one up to 150-hy gree of prompt é, , onions The 





The Illinois Central Railroad will build 1 ne : na 8! te fel tinu take a large an t of 
ville, Ky., to cost $18,00( droelectr ratu the 1 pment there partak- 
TI Ser t-Solvay Col I neghan 1 Syracuse 
: } ‘ ‘ : , 000 ore " as cn sen 
St. Louis ae | : Famaainem 
St. Louis, M De I ( ( Ohio build 
No decrease is apparent in the den d for macl e tor ’ re : ‘ McDow Ala., investing about 
veries continue the chief problem for consideratior 
ive little or no difficulty in placing all equipment ava The A ! n Pine & ¢ re ( pany, Lela oO 
either for present or future delivery A notable incident . saw i . ‘ 
the week was an auction sale of a large quantity of ynville, Fla la | t f or ft 
ond-hand wood-working machinery of the best type Whe Crane MM ; : : N \ vill 
sing the equipment of a big plant It was disposed of ebu a he . ia ' : , 
ecially gratifying prices, in most cases approximating Ut! ‘ is entite 0 ‘ 
ginal cost and in some cases at greater than cost. Thre ry sont ‘ os b 
ned increases in second-hand machinery suppli have |} ; 
ipparent effect upon the market Plants are working —_ : ; . 
capacity and are in need of equipment for replacement = ; , 
The Williams Boltless Rail Joint Company, incorporate 
Arizona, will establish headquarters in St. Lou am 
lize $50,000 of its capital in a plant Texas 
An oil refinery to cost $1,000,000 equipped, is to be built : ‘ 
St. Louis, Mo., by the Roxana Petroleum Company, sub N, LEX., LOC. 9 116 
iry of the Royal Dutch Shell Company, and a 14 pipe R. F. Godw has purcl ‘ t} ' nt of the % neton 
with necessary pumping equipment W ll be built fror geht & Power Compal t W pre ‘ vill 
hing, Okla., to St. Louis made 
The North American Oil & Refining Corporation, Kar The Texas Power Light Company, D whic 
Mo., will equip an oil refinery near Sheffield, M t me ago entered to a ntr t with t cit of 1 7 
nitfal cost of about $100,000, and will then gradual ving the constructior f an electric power p t » 
e the initial capacity n the Red River, will apy ree r ex ‘ 
Joplin, Mo., will expend about $175,000 to the equipment ts contract The proposed { nt is to cost about $600,/ 
ice-making and an electrical power plant for the city The City Cour Shiner, will inst t crude oil engi 
R. M. Pearson, Little Rock, Ark., will erect a garage namo and other equipment the mu pal electri 
1 machine shop, 50 x 140 ft About $10,000 of machiner lant 
be required. The Pierce-Ford Oil A n} s to build an 
The Williams Rotary Ditching Machine Company, Jones oil pipe fror Healdton f 1 Oklahoma to 
ro, Ark., will have its devices manufactured under contract refinery at Fort Wort ta< t of approximately $1.000.000 
the present In the meantime it will proceed with the The Texas Brewing Compar Fort Worth, has plans for 
blishment of its proposed plant, estimated to cost $100,006 building an ice plant } equipped with crusher ' ine 
The Pierce Oil Company, St. Louis, Mo will equip a pipe machines and conveyors sufficient to ice twelve refrigerat g 
with pumping stations, etc., from the Healdton Okla cars at one time 
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San Francisco 


San Francisco, CaAL., Dec 1916 


The machinery market continues quite active. Except for 


small lathes, machine tool deliveries are about as slow as 
ever, and the car situation causes further delay While 
merchants are getting good-sized deliveries on old orders, 


most of the tools are spoken for and it is impossible to build 


up any stock Buying is principally in small lots, though 
a few important inquiries are coming out In miscellaneous 
lines, sugar mill equipment is of considerable importance 


Mining and smelting companies continue to buy freely. Con- 
lumber interests, but 
reclama- 
and elec- 
Development in the oil 


siderable expansion 
the car 


is contemplated by 


shortage retards business Irrigation and 


considerable business 


well. 


tion projects are producing 
trical equipment is 
fields is 


moving 
exceptionally active. 


Bradley, Bruff & Labarthe, San Francisco, 


taking figures on a list of tools for two shops 


engineers, are 
of the Arizona- 


Hercules Copper Company, which includes large lathes, 
planing, shaping and milling machines, drill presses, two 
1100-lb. steam hammers, etc. 

Henry A. Hyde, 143 Second Street, agent for several 
Eastern lines of gas engines, is retiring, turning over the 


business to W. A. 
The Fontana 
a hydroelectric plant of 1800 kw 
The Pacific Railroad has completed 
shops and yards to be built in Visitacion Valley, at the south 
end of San Francisco 
H. W. Leach has had 
at Broadway 
The Santa Fé car 


Cal were destroyed by fire 


Eckberg 


Power Company, Colton, Cal. has plans 


for capacity 


Southern plans for 


drawn for a machine 


Oakland 


plans 
Piedmont 


shop 
and Avenue, 
and 


Nov 16 with an € 


shops depot, at San Bernardino, 


timated loss 


of $225,000 The company has purchased additional land 
and will rebuild on a larger scale, adding a shop to handle 
refrigerator car repairs for its Pacific territory 

The Warman Steel Casting Company has had plans drawn 


for a plant at Los Angeles 


The Baker Iron Works, Los Angeles, will erect a machine 


shop at 927 North Broadway 
The Southern Pacific car shops at Sacramento, Cal., 
suffered a fire loss of about $50,000 Nov. 27 


The Pacific Northwest 


Si E, WaSsH., Dec, 5, 1916 
Unless the present car supply is increased, it is probable 
that the lumber and shingle mills will be unable to con 
tinue operating until the usual Christmas shutdowr Wit! 
two or three exceptions, ever line of manufacturing business 


in Washington and Oregon has shown substantial improve 
ment in the past three montl Even the formidable car 
shortage has not been able to offset the optimism prevailing 


over the great bulk of trade which it does not directly affect 
Manufacturers state that they ar swamped with orders 
Demand for mining equipment unusually active Many 


lumber plants are 
for considerable 
second-hand 


This 
fair amount of 


now under construction work call 
mill equipment, including a 


machinery 
The plant of the Washington Overseas Shipbuilding Con- 
struction Company, Aberdeen, Wash., is nearing completion, 


and will lay the keel for the first vessel about Dec. 20 The 


company’s headquarters are in Seattle, and it is stated that 
about $400,000 will be expended in rigging and outfitting the 
seven auxiliary-powered schooners which it has contracted 
to build P. J. Donahoe is superintendent 


A dry sulphide paper pulp mill of 60 tons daily 


will be constructed in Port Angeles, Wash., by 


capacity 
Whalen Broth- 


ers, Vancouver, B. C It will be the initial unit of a larger 
paper-making business to be established there The com- 
pany also plans the erection of a sawmill with 100,000 ft 
daily capacity, to prepare timber for the pulp mill 

The Todd Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Corporation of New 
York, which controls the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock 


Company, has announced through 
shipbuilding plant will be 
cording to Chester Thorne, a Tacoma banker 


Tacoma stockholders that a 
erected in Tacoma immediately, ac- 
The company 
nas purchased 100 acres of land on the tideflats 


The plant of the Power-Wilson Company, Conrad, Mont., 
witl 


way for re 


implement manufacturer, was destroyed by fire recently 


$80,000 Plans are 


a loss estimated at under 


building on an enlarged scale 


The Albina Engine & Machine Works, Portland, announces 
that its proposed shipbuilding plant will include five ways 


instead of two as previously planned Increased facilities 


are required by the closing of contracts for four 3800-ton steel 
The machine shop of the plant will be 500 ft 


steamers. long. 
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The Libby Water Works, Electric Light & Power 
pany, Libby, Mont., plans to install an auxiliary powe: 
operated by a crude oil engine, at a cost of $10,000 

The American Nitrogen Products Company, Sex 
Building, Seattle, has started preliminary work o: 
struction of the first unit of a nitrate plant at La Gra: 
Wash., which will cost $500,000. C. F. Graff is presids 
general manager, and E. L. Blaine is secretary The 
pany has recently closed contract with the city of Tacom 
supply it electrical energy. The company had filed on 
power site on the Sauk-Suiattle River, near Everett, Wa 


but this site is held by the Seattle municipal 


power pla 


The proposed plant will extract nitrates from the air ar 
is to be completed within a year, although a portion w 
be operated in a few months. 


The Pacific American Fisheries, Bellingham, Wash., p! 
the construction of two additional sea-going freighters, t) 
laid shortly after Jan. 1. The company als 
plans the construction of a new three-line cannery at Fa! 
Pass, Alaska, to cost $150,000. 

The Erickson Shipbuilding Company, Seattle, Wash., has 
organized with C. J. Erickson, president, and E. L. 
Grondahl, secretary, It will establish a cannery in Alaska 
and will construct its own ships for service in Alaska 

The New Bay Park Lumber Company, North Bend, Ore 
announces that it will immediately begin the construction of 
that city It will three ship 


keels to be 


been 


a shipbuilding plant in 
ways 


have 


Machinery valued at $65,000, en route to the Montana 
Power Great Falls, where machinery to give 
10,000 additional kw. is to be installed, was damaged by fire 


Company, 


in the yards of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway ir 
Butte recently The power company, it is reported, will 
order new equipment. 

The Ever Ready Indoor Clothes Drier Company, Seattle 


organized for 
Conners and D. H. 
plant for the 


has been $15,000 by E. C. Woodworth, D. J 
Payne and it is stated will 


patented device. 


establish a 
manufacture of a 
The Seattle Construction & 
will immediately 


Dry Dock Company, Seattle 
add to its machinery equipment and erect 
buildings to provide facilities for work on the con- 
tract for building one of the four 35-knot light cruisers 
authorized by 


several 


Congress. 

Owing to congestion in Eastern mills, the Portland Rub- 
ber Mills, Portland, Ore., has been asked to bid on an order 
3,000,000 small rubber The reports 
its business three times that of a year ago, and the plant is 
running double shift to supply demand. 


for washers. company 


Canada 


TORONTO, Dec. 9, 1916 


Very active conditions prevail in metal manufacturing 
industries throughout Canada. Manufacturers of locomotives, 
implements, automobiles, machinery, have 
busy the past month and 
bright for the coming year. The Imperial Munitions Board 
is still placing large orders for the manufacture of munitions. 
It is reported that since the outbreak of war in 1914 the 
board and the War Purchasing Commission in Canada have 
placed orders for upward of one billion dollars. The shops 
and foundries on the Pacific coast expect to be kept busy for 
the next six montns turning out shells at the rate of 30,00 
per week. It is announced that a number of plants will find 
it necessary to install additional machinery in order to make 
the shells. The scarcity of decided drawback 
in most lines of manufacture. 


cars, farm etc., 


been exceptionally prospects are 


labor -is a 


The shipbuilding industry is showing greater activity than 
ever. The insistent demand from neutral countries for ships 
to replace the vessels being destroyed by the war has revived 
interest in the Amalgamated Engineering & Drydock Com- 
pany, which a few months previous to the outbreak of war 
had plans completed for the construction of the largest dry- 
dock, shipbuilding and engineering plant on the Pacific coast 
at Burrard Inlet. J. C. V. Spratt of the Victoria Machinery 
Depot, Victoria, B. C., was at the head of the undertaking. 
It is stated that the company is now going ahead and has 
placed contracts in the United States for the erection of 
the plant, which will cost approximately $5,500,000. 

The Ltd., has taken over the plant 
and Collingwood Shipbuilding Company, 


Canada Steamships, 
property of the 


. 


Collingwood, Ont. The syndicate taking over the shipyards 
will create a new corporation to have a capital stock of 
$2,000,000. The formal transfer will take place Jan. 2 and 


includes the yards and plant at Collingwood, also the Colling- 
wood Shipbuilding Company's interest in the shipyard at 


Kingston, Ont. 


The Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., and the 
Oxford Paper Company, Rumford Falls, Me., have purchased 
the Edward Partington Pulp & Paper Company, St. John, N. B 
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$3,000,000. A total of 372,000 acres of land is involved 


new company has been organized as the N ishwaak Pulp 
. : ; ; 
iper Company, and offices will be maintains lin New Yor 
PhS AETEL ' aia : aA 
Improvements to cost $250,000 will be made 


Ll 


The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, New Glasgow 


S., has commenced the erection of a steel foundry whicl 


| obviate the necessity of ordering 


ng steel castings from 
ted States for use in its car shops 
The new Grand Trunk shops at Port Huron. which ars 


replace the old shops destroyed by fire some tims 
| cost about $1,000,000 The will be i 
repair of freight and passenger cars and w 
ver house containing six 150-hp. boilers sery 

erating units of 300 kw., a passenger car shop of two units 
x 545 ft.; a freight car shop, 160 x 360 ft 


f cabins 

p, 73 x 250 ft.; a blacksmith and ie Ss ] 

ft.; a wood mill, 90 x 210 ft., et All equ it 

mptor-driven. 

The M. Prennan & Sons Mfg. Compar Hamiltor 
market for a 13-hp. steam engine 

The Hydro Electric Power Commission, University Avenus 
to, proposes to construct a plant at Port Arthur. Ont 
he development of about 30,000 h; \ ul 
on dollars 

‘he plant owned by J H. Connor, Pretoria Av 

Ww manufacturer of washing machine , was 

yed by fire with a loss of $25,000. It will be rebuilt 


Plans for rebuilding the cold storage plant of Flave 
at Lindsay, Ont., are being prepared by the Madison 
per Company, New York City It will cost $75,000 

The Mueller Mfg. Company, Sarnia, Ont... is making 

gements to double the capacity of its brass plant 

The Adams Brothers Harness Mfg. Company, Ltd., Mé 

rmot Avenue East, Winnipeg, has secured a site at Saska 

Sask., and will build a factory} in the spring to cost 
$125,000. 

Sheldons, Ltd., Galt, Ont., manufacturer of light sheet 

steam specialties, fans, etc., has awarded a cont! 
an addition to cost $18,000 

Work has commenced on the erection of a temporary plant 
or the Hamilton Steel Wheel Company, Hamilton, to cost 
$8 noO0 

The Canadian Shovel & Tool Company, Imperial Street 
Hamilton, has commenced the erection of an addition to 

st $4,000. 

The Shaaks Machine Works and the Vulcan Iron Works, 
it present located in New Westminster, B. C., propose to 
ove their plants to Vancouver, B. C Additions will be 
ade to both plants to double the output. 


The Vancouver Drydocks, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., has 
ompleted arrangements for the erection of a 16,000-ton 
double-section floating drydock capable of handling boats up 
to 18,000 tons. A repair and shipbuilding plant will also be 
constructed. The project will cost $2,000,000. Charles Meek, 
Vancouver, B. C., is active in the enterprise. 

The Canadian Aeroplanes, Ltd., Toronto, has been in- 
orporated with a capital stock of $500,000 by Reginald H 
Parmenter, 93 Dunvegan Road; Arthur J. Thomson, William 
S. Morlock, and others, to manufacture aeroplanes, et 

S. Fremes & Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $40,000 by Oscar H. King, 15 Welling 

Street East: William Cherry, Samuel King, and others, 

manufacture clocks, watches, jewelry, etc. 

The Provist Mfg. Company, Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, has 

en incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Oscar 

Ross, George H. Stoddart, Ludger Trudel, and others, to 

inufacture automobile and stump pullers, trucks, et« 

The International Mfg. Company, Ltd., Ottawa, has been 

orporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by John A 
Harriss, Rufus L. Patterson and Alfred O. Hoyt, all of New 
York City; Wilfred J. Hawkins, Montclair, N. J., and others, 

is a subsidiary of the International Arms & Fuse Com- 
ny of America, New York. The company has secured a site 
the north side of Notre Dame Street, just west of Do 
on Park. Montreal, and work has begun on the erection 
plant 250 x 750 ft. The new plant will cost $1,000,000 

| will manufacture time fuses, explosives, shells, cartridges, 


The Canada Truck Company, Ltd., Montreal, has been 
‘(rporated with a capital stock of $49,000 by Richard E. 
Hannan, John W. Blair, and Francis J. Laverty, all of West- 
int, Que.: Charles A. Hale, Montreal, and others, to manu- 
ture motor trucks, etc. 
The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company of Canada, Ltd 
gara Falls, Ont., has been incorporated with a capital 
k of $100,000 by William B. Sturrup, Thomas S. H. Giles, 
lelaide Street East: John S. Duggan, and others, to manu- 
ture vacuum and carpet sweepers, etc. 
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The Canadian Desmond-Stephen Mfg. Company, Ltd., 
Hamilton, has beer neorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by Archibald H. Gibson, Gabriel H. Levy, Charles H 

rir ind others, to manufacture automatic steam in- 
jectors and ejectors, abrasive wheels, grinding machinery 

} re rai Ss 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 11, 1916 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac 

nts, Navy Department. Washington, until date not set, 
schedule 492, for one 24-in. bench drilling machine, one 
louble emery grinding machine and one screw cutting en 
gine lathe, all for Norfolk one column shaping machine, 
ne double emery grinding machine and one screw cutting 
ngine lathe, all for Boston: schedule 494. for one die sinking 
machine: schedule 01, for one electric overhead crane ind 
schedule 02, for one hobbing machine, all for Boston 

Sealed propos will be received at the Bureau of Yards 
nd Docks Nav D rtr nt, Washingtor until 11 a. m., 
Dec. 26. for fur hing one 80-ton bridge crane, three 15-ton 
bridge cranes, twelve ton wall cranes, and eight 3-ton wall 
ranes, more or less, for each of the new structural shops 

the Norfolk and the Philadelphia navy yards until 11 

m Dec. 18, for furnishing tw fitting-out cranes for 


Mare Island The time for opening proposals for two fitting- 


it cranes for Mare Island, under specification 2293, is ex- 
tended to 11 a. m., Ded. 18 
The U. S. engineer office, Pittsburgh, will receive sealed 


proposals for furnishing two air compressors and one water 
turbine complete with gear drive until noon, Dee. 29 

The general purchasing officer of the Panama Canal 
Washington, will receive sealed proposals until Dec. 18, un 
der proposal 2093, for furnishing pneumatic hoists, etc 

sids were received at the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
ounts, Navy Department, Washington, Dec, 5, for supplies 


for the naval service as follows 


Schedule 362, Ordnance 
Class 111, Washington—One universal milling machine 
Bid 20, $2,709 51, $2,355: 73, $2,468 152, $300 
Class 112, Washington—One surface grinding machine 
Bid 20, $560; 51, $492; 73, $484 
Schedule 363, Construction and Repair 
Class 121, Norfolk—One oxy-acetylene machine—Bid 36 
$2,500 
Class 122, Norfolk—Two punch press and riveting ma- 
chines—Bid 44, $375; 94, $805; 102, $868 
Schedule 364, Steam Engineering 
Class 131, Charleston—Two turbo-generating sets with 
spares—Bid 140, $5,242.50; 151, $5,917.45 
Schedule 365, Steam Engineering 
Mass 132, Boston—One turret lathe complete with tools 
and electrical equipment Bid 52, $4,990: 124, $5,166. 
Schedule 376, Ordnance 
Class 192, Washington—One steam locomotive crane 
sid 67, $14,420 and $14,570; 87, $15,547 
Schedule 377, Ordnance 
Class 193, Washington—Two 5-ft. radial drilling machines 
Bid 1, $3,037: 73, $3,340; 94, $3,270; 101, $1,966 
Class 194, Washington—One motor-driven heavy-duty 
drill press—Bid 73, $2,145, $2.345 and $2,395 
Schedule 378, Ordnance 
Class 195, Newport—Two turbine bucket cutting machines 
No bids 
The names of the bidders and the numbers under which 
they are designated in the above list are as follows 
Bid 1, Aumen Machinery Company; 20, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Company; 36, Davis-Bournonville Company; 44, Ex- 
celsior Tool & Machine Company; 51, Fairbanks Company: 
52, Gisholt Machine Company; 67, Industrial Works; 73 
Kemp Machinery Company; 87, Link Belt Company; 94, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.; 1601, Niles«<Bement-Pond 
Company; 102, D. Nast Machinery Company; 124, Sherritt & 
Stoer Company; 149, Terry Steam Turbine Company; 151, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. Company; 152, Ward & Co 


The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Company, with general 
offices at Manitowoc, Wis., has covered the lives of all 
employees in its plants at Manitowoc and Two Rivers, 
Wis., and Newark, N. J., with an insurance policy of 
$1,000 each, under the group insurance plan. The in- 
surance is taken out in the Aetna Life without any 
expense to employees. 


Ten new boilers will be installed by the Lalance & 
Grosjean Mfg. Company in its tin-plate mills at Harris- 


burg, Pa., and the plant will be closed this month 
The mills will resume operation about Jan. 1. 
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Gasoline Pump and Measuring Tank.—Star Specialty 
Company, York, Pa. 
and 


Circular Deals with a 


which is 


gasoline pump 
graduated from 1 to 5 gal. 
Provision is made for varying the amount of gasoline pumped 
into the measuring tank by an side of the 
pump. Any back 
underground 


measuring tank 
indicator on the 
gasoline pumped flows 
storage tank while the 
tank is delivered to the car by 


excess into the 


liquid in the measuring 


gravity, which eliminates any 
chance for gasoline to remain either in the measuring tank ot 


the delivery hose. 


Flexible Shafting.—Stow Mfg. Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y. Miniature bulletin No. 102. Treats of a line of flexi 
ble shafting and the various tools supplied for use with it 


The bulletin is a reduced standard 
one and measures 34 


make it 


edition of the company’s 


x 47% in Its small size is designed to 


readily available for reference purposes, as it can 
be kept in a convenient place, which might not be the case 
with the larger bulletin 
Engineering Construction.—Westinghouse Chureh 
Kerr & Co., 37 Wall Street, New York City Folder Con- 
tains a brief announcement of the work which the company 
has done in the harbor at New Haven, Conn., for the Win 
chester Repeating Arms Company Emphasis is laid upon 
the fact that since the original contract was signed five 
years ago more than 60 different assignments, varying from 


the design and construction of brass rolling mills, foundries 
and machine shops to the making of engineering reports, 
have been received from this company 

Portable Electric Toeols.—Black & Decker Mfg. Com 
pany, Baltimore, Md Two folders The first refers to a 
line of portable electric drilling machines designed for close 
corner work and equipped with a pistol grip and trigger 
switch control. Emphasis is placed on the features of elimi 
nation of drill breakage, ease of handling, light weight and 
strength of construction. A list of the six different sizes, 
which have a maximum capacity of a %-in. hole in steel, is 
given, together with a view of the machine in use The 
other folder gives general description and specifications for a 


supplying air in garages, tire 
stations, etc. Views of the 
wall, or 


motor-driven air pump for 
filling 


either 


salesrooms, repair 
device, which is made in 
types, are included. 


Portable Electric 


shops, 
portable, carriage 
Air Hose Fit- 
tings.—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Fisher Building 
Chicago, Ill. Two bulletins. The first, E-45, superseding 
E-40, lists a line of portable electric hoists for use on direct- 
current circuits. A description of the hoist is presented, 
supplemented by a halftone engraving and a sectional view of 
the hoist. A table of the sizes, weights and dimensions 
a view of the hoist in The other bulletin, 
No. 129, calls attention to a line of hose, hose couplings and 
hose clamp tools for use with compressed air. The various 
forms of couplings are illustrated, together with portions of 
the hose showing the trademarks of the three grades made 
Tables of the sizes in which the different kinds of 
be supplied are included, together with brief illustrated de- 
scriptions of the clamping tools employed 

Cork Insulation.—Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa Two pamphlets. The first illustrates 
a line of corkboard insulation for cold storage warehouses, 
ice plants, creameries, freezing tanks, refrigerators, etc. The 
importance of proper followed by 
statements of the advantages of the Nonpareil 
insulation, the text being supplemented by a number of en- 
gravings. The other pamphlet pertains to the record made 
by this insulation in cevering brine lines, which was removed 
after 15 years’ service and found to be in good condition 
An illustration of a section of the covering is included 


Hoists and and 


and 


use are included 


hose can 


insulation is discussed, 


company's 


Hand Traveling Cranes and Trolleys.—Victor R 
Browning & Co., 17,701 Lake Shore Boulevard, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Zulletin Calls attention to a line of single I-beam 
hand traveling cranes and push and geared trolleys En- 


gravings of the trolleys are presented with condensed speci- 
fication tables, and a table giving the size of beam required 
for different sizes and spans of the hand traveling cranes is 
included. Mention is made of other products of the company, 
which include cranes of all types, monorail systems, revolving 
shovels, lifting magnets, clamshell buckets, etc. 

Chain Screen Doors for Furnaces.—FE. J. Codd Com- 
pany, 700 South Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. Pamphlet. 
Describes and illustrates a chain screen door for furnaces and 
ovens, which was illustrated in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 28, 1916. 
The doors, which are designed for use on glass, steel, copper 
and chemical furnaces, consist of a number of freely hang- 
ing individual strands of steel chain suspended close together 
from a steel bar. This arrangement keeps the heat, glare, 
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gases and sparks from leaving the furnace and the cojq 
from entering, while the strands of chain are readily part; 
by the tools or other objects inserted in the furnace 
addition to this type of door, another is made in which + 
ends of the chains terminate in a series of light steel ty). 
designed to prevent the chain from catching in the crotch 
the tongs used for handling the furnace or oven charge 
number of views of the screen in use are included. 


Automatic Serew Machines.—Cincinnati 
Machine Company, Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio. Catalog. De 
voted five-spindle type of automatic screw machine f; 
turning any length of round, hexagon or square stock up t 
3 in. In the description a separate paragraph is devoted t: 
each feature and a side-head in full face contrasting typ 
indicates the subject covered. The various features ar: 
listed on a separate page and a table of the principal dimer 
and specifications is given. The text is supplemented 
by a number of engravings of the machine, the tools employe: 
and some of the work that has been turned out by it. A 
drawing of the single-belt drive arrangement is included 


Automat 


to a 


sions 


Expansion Joint.—Ross Heater & Mfg. Company, Inc 
753 Bird Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. Booklet. Illustrates and 
describes a cross-head guided type of expansion joint which 
was illustrated in THE IRON AGE, May 4, 1916. The specia 
features of the joint, such as long traverse of free move- 
ment, prevention of sagging of the line and strain upon the 
sliding sleeve and sensitiveness to variation in the length of 
the pipe line, are briefly touched upon. A number of views 
of the joint and several typical applications of it are included 
Instructions for calculating the number of expansion joints 
required in a piping system are given, and mention is made 
of a multi-head feed water heater. 


Power Hammers.—Beaudry & Co., Inc., 141 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. Booklet. Points out the advantages of the 
company’s two types of power hammers for light and heavy 
railroad, machine and general blacksmithing; swaging, col- 
laring, drawing, plating, spindle making and general manu- 
facturing, which are elasticity, control and the force of the 
blow. The device used to secure these results consists of two 
steel spring arms with hardened tool steel rollers operating 
within the ram upon a curved track. This device and several 
other parts of the hammer are illustrated and views of the 
complete hammer are presented. Specifications for both 
types of hammers, equipped for either belt or motor drive, 
are included. 


Steel Plate Construction.—Treadwell 
Company, Midland, Pa. 


Construction 
Calendar hanger measuring 19 x 25 
n. The dates for the months occupy about half of the 
and are printed in heavy, easily read figures. The 
upper half of each leaf is given over to an illustration of 
some typical operation of the company, such as open-hearth 
steel ladles, coolers and scrubbers for a benzol plant, riveted 
steel pipe, oil agitators and stills, ete. A list of the various 
products is grouped around the engraving in each case. 


Black Special Sheets.—American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet No 
120. Relates to a line of black and special sheets that can be 
supplied either with or without a small percentage of copper. 
The various sheets covered include standard black Bessemer 
open hearth, blue annealed, single pickled, automobile, 
stove and range, electrical, locker, furniture and office equip- 
ment sheets. In addition to describing the different sheets 
briefly, the trademarks of the several brands are reproduced 
in a number of cases. Mention is made of other specialties 

nickel plating, enameling, show card and tea tray 
tack plate, cylinder lagging and locomotive jacket 
A bundling table of black sheets, giving the sizes, 
weights is included, together with tables of the 
standard gage and thickness of steel sheets. A dia- 
gram of the manufacture of steel as used for sheet and tin- 
mill products is presented. 


leaves 


and 


such as 
stock ; 

steel, etc 
gages and 
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Hoisting Machine Accessories.—Clyde Iron Works, 
Duluth, Minn. Feur circulars designed as supplements to 
catalog E. Illustrations and descriptive matter explain the 
use of the different accessories, which include an asbestos- 
lined friction ring, bucket-holding drums, an all-steel bull 
wheel and a group of banked levers to control the various 
operations of one or more engines by a single operator at a 
single point distant from the machines. Condensed specifi- 
cation tables are included in a number of cases. 


The Wisconsin State Board of Industrial Education 
has fixed its requirements of State aid funds for con- 
tinuation schools for the next two years at $212,000 a 
year, compared with $150,000 for the period now clos- 
ing. The attendance in these schools has increased 
from 10,000 the first year of operation to 40,000 at 
present. State aid is given cities on the basis of two- 
thirds of the salaries of teachers and instructors. 
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